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TO OUR READERS. 

Readers experiencing difficulty in obtaining the 
“Spectator ’’ regularly and promptly should become 
yearly subscribers. The yearly subscription, including 
Postage to any address in the United Kingdom or 
abroad, is £2 3s. 4d. 

The ‘‘ Spectator ’’ is on sale at our Office by noon on 
Friday, and should be delivered to subscribers by post 
throughout England and Scotland on Saturday. 

Readers who are satisfied with their existing arrange- 
ments for obtaining the ‘‘ Spectator ’’ should make no 
change, but should continue to obtain the paper from 
their Newsagent or Bookstall. 

All communications, cheques or Postal Orders, or 
notices of change of address should be sent to The Manager, 
‘*Spectator ’’’ Office, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 2. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—>_—____ 

( NE of the most wicked and unmeaning of the Sinn Fein 

outrages was committed on Wednesday, when the 
Dublin Customs House was raided and burnt down. The 
Customs House was the most impressive building in Dublin— 
a fine example of its ambitious and grandiose style. When we 
write on Thursday it is not yet known exactly how many 
innocent persons perished. Apart from the deaths among the 
contending forces of Sinn Feiners and Crown troops, at least 
seven civilians were killed and eleven wounded. The Sinn Fein 
raiders were about 100 strong. They were armed and were 
provided with tins of petrol, and they. overpowered the 
civilian doorkeepers, who were prevented from giving a warning. 
The raiders thus had ample time to hold up the staff of the 
Customs House, consisting of about 300 officials, and set fire to 
the building. 


All the official books and papers were lost in the fire. No 
sooner had the raiders imprisoned the officials in the central 
hall than they set to work throwing petrol and lighting it 
throughout the building. The place was already “ well alight,” 
as the firemen say, when the auxiliary police arrived in two 
lorries. They were at once attacked with bombs and revolvers. 
The auxiliary police responded with machine guns as well as 
with rifles. The imprisoned officials were allowed to leave the 
building before they were overtaken by the flames. Beresford 
Place was swept by bullets, and many passers-by who were 
caught unawares on both sides of the river were compelled to 
lie flat in the streets until the firing slackened. The Sinn 
Feiners simultaneously with raiding the Customs House held up 
the Central Fire Station, so that there was considerable delay 
in responding to the fire calls. Several of the raiders were shot 
down as they rushed out of the burning building. Others made 
signals of surrender and were taken prisoners. Others, again, 














were probably burned te death in the Customs House. About 
100 persons in civilian clothes, presumed to be Sinn Feiners, were 
arrested, 


It is a common complaint on the part of those who would be 
willing, if possible, to draw a distinction between the more or 
less open Sinn Fein organizations and the secret societies of 
assassins, that the Sinn Fein authorities, with their so-called 
Parliament, Dail Eireann, have never denounced assassination. 
Now a further stage has been reached. So far from repudiating 
the foul deeds. of the gunmen, the Sinn Fein authorities accept 
them, make themselves responsible for them, and abide by 
them. This at least is the truth, if we may believe a Sinn Fein 
organ which bears the title of Old Ireland. A very important 
question is raised; for it would be a ludicrous dereliction of 
duty on the part of the Government, if the responsibility for the 
work of the gunmen can be established, to allow any acknow- 
ledged Sinn Fein leader who has hitherto been treated with 
tolerance to go free. 


The issue of Old Ireland to which we refer is dated Saturday, 
May 2lst, 1921. In commenting on the overwhelming 
returns of Sinn Fein candidates in the Southern elections—it 
will be remembered that only four Unionists were returned, and 
those were from the Protestant Unionist stronghold of Trinity 
College, Dublin—Old Ireland says :— 

‘Foreign observers, while they will be puzzled at the sweeping 
nature of the victory, will be quick to seize on its essential 
meaning. Its essential meaning is an expression of Ircland’s 
determination to be rid of England—a proof that that determina- 
tion has been strengthened, rather than otherwise, by England’s 
campaign of pacification by terror. But it has other meanings. 
It records Ireland’s unanimous resolve not to suffer partition, 
and it records Ireland’s definite and uncompromising support 
of the Irish Republican Army. It clears away, then, what used 
to be an anomaly. & pronouncement made a couple of 
months ago, De Valera gave formal confirmation of a fact which 
has been a fact for a long time—the fact that the Irish Repub- 
lican Army is an Irish National Army under Dail Eireann. It 
was necessary to make that clear because the George-Greenwood 
story about a ‘murder gang’ presupposed that the I.R.A. 
acted independently of Dail Eireann. The clections just over 
ratify the I.R.A. as well as Dail Eireann. Ireland, in fact, 
stands by the gunmen.” 

The Pope last week sent Cardinal Logue a subscription of 
£2,770 for the “‘ White Cross,” which has been ostensibly founded 
to relieve distress in Ireland. In a covering letter the Pope 
ventured to “‘ exhort English as well as Irish calmly to consider 
whether the time has not arrived to abandon violence and treat 
of some means of mutual agreement.” The Pope expressed his 
intention “ to take sides with neither of the contending parties.” 
But he was in effect taking sides when he assumed that it was a 
mere party quarrel. The Pope ought to know that the troubles 
have been caused by Sinn Fein murder-gangs, whose policy is 
to assassinate all servants of the Crown and all loyal citizens 
who do not allow themselves to be robbed with impunity. If 
the Pope had made it clear that his Church disapproves of 
murder and arson as political methods, he would have done well 
for his Irish followers. As it is, the Pope’s recommendation 
of a conference of “ men selected by the whole Irish nation” is 
not helpful. If the Sinn Feiners cared to work the new Act, 
the Council of Ireland would form just such a conference. But 
the murder-gang will not permit the moderate Nationalists to 
do anything of the kind. 


We learn from the Irish Independent of Friday last that 
Dail Eireann, the Sinn Fein organization, has forbidden the 
sale of British-made agricultural machinery, margarine, biscuits, 
boot polish, soap, and pictorial calendars. As butter is cheap 
and plentiful in Ireland, margarine is perhaps not needed, nor 
are many of the rebels likely to miss their soap or their boot 
polish. The exclusion of farm machinery, calendars, and biscuits 
is intended to benefit the few Irish manufacturers in these 
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trades. The decree is enforced by the murder-gangs. The 
Dublin Corporation forbids the stall-holders in its markets to 
exhibit any British-made machinery, If the authors of this 
absurd embargo hope to frighten Great Britain by a trade 
boycott, they are-mistaken. Two can play at that game. If 
we closed our ports to her dairy produce, Southern Ireland 
would be ruined, for she has and can have no other customers. 
It is interesting, meanwhile, to have this proof of Sinn Fein’s 
belief in high Protection. 


A typical instance of Sinn Fein humanity occurred last 
Saturday. On Friday night a cripple named John Byrne was 
walking in a Dublin street when he was shot from behind by 
some gunmen, who fired at him again as he lay wounded. He 
was taken to a hospital: On Saturday afternoon two men, 
bearing a stretcher, entered the hospital, took the dying man 
from his bed, carried him outside, and there murdered him. 
In an ambush near Westport on Thursday, May 19th, a police- 
man was killed, but the rebels for once were severely handled, 
losing four killed and six prisoners. There was another ambush 
in the same district of County Mayo on Monday; a policeman 
was killed, but the rebels were dispersed. Many murders of 
unarmed soldiers, police, and civilians by Sinn Feiners are 
reported. Two marines going to buy food in a County Clare 
village were assassinated. Six unarmed soldiers of the King’s 
Own Scottish Borderers, walking along the beach in County 
Kerry, were attacked by armed rebels ; two escaped, but three 
were murdered in cold blood and another was badly wounded. 
The wonder is not that the forces of the Crown do not resort 
to reprisals against such cruel and treacherous enemies, but 
that their discipline improves. 





The Sinn Feiners of Newcastle perpetrated a series of outrages 
last Saturday night. They set fire to a large number of stack- 
yards in the Tyne valley and to a paper-mill near Jarrow; they 
tried at Jarrow to blow up the gas main. At Stockton-on-Tees 
another gang fired a large sawmill and a boat-building yard, 
which were destroyed at a loss of £50,000. Attempts were 
made to burn two small stations on the North-Eastern Railway. 
Near Liverpool, on Monday night, some Sinn Feiners set fire to 
a farmer’s stacks and tried to murder him, but were disturbed 
by a policeman. Those who commit such deeds are merely 
criminal lunatics, who injure their own countrymen. The old 
prejudice against Irishmen in Great Britain was almost extinct, 
but it will surely revive if British people come to look upon 
every Roman Catholic Lrishman as a potential fire-raiser and 
gunman. 


M. Briand, the French Premier, made an important and 
reassuring speech on. Upper Silesia in the Chamber on Tuesday. 
As for the plebiscite, he said that the British Commissioner’s 
proposed boundary between the Polish and German zones would 
give Poland only 194,176 out of the 479,000 electors who had 
voted for her rule. The French troops had tried to calm the 
excited Poles, disturbed by false and malicious rumours, but 
were too few in numbers. While the Polish Government had 
closed the frontier, German volunteers had entered Upper 
Silesia and fought the Poles. M. Briand said that he had 
warned the German Ambassador that Germany must disarm her 
volunteers and close the frontier, or the situation would become 
more dangerous. Germany had complied with his demand, for 
“there was force behind the words.”’ In reply to his critics, 
M. Briand said that his duty was to maintain agreement with the 
Allies. If France alone had occupied the Ruhr valley, she 
would have shattered the alliance. “In the present world 
crisis no people could live isolated.” The keystone of his 
policy, M. Briand said, was “to maintain the splendid union 
of the war, in the interests as much of Great Britain as of France.” 


The Polish Government appealed last week to President 
Harding to influence the Allies in favour of the Poles in Upper 
Silesia, insinuating that the Allies were moved less by “ princi- 
ples: of justice” than by their material interests. Mr. Hughes, 
on behalf of the President, declined to take any part in the 
dispute as it was a matter of European concern. The French 
Press, annoyed by Mr. Lloyd George’s manifesto, commented 
somewhat tartly on his supposed preference for Germans as 
against Poles. The French Government expressed concern at 


the alleged concentration of German troops on the Silesian 
fromtier for the purpose of suppressing the Polish insurrection, 
and at Germany’s action in stopping the importation of food 
On Monday, German forces—nominally 


into the province. 





—_ 


volunteers, but actually veteran troops under old regular 
officers—attacked the Poles and quickly drove them away 
from the Oder bridges. It was this movement which led 
M. Briand to address a sharp warning to Germany—a warning 
which our Ambassador im Berlin reinforced. On Tuesday it 
was announced that four British battalions from the Rhine 
would go to Upper Silesia. The skirmishing between Poles 
and Germans was said to have ceased. 


Adly Pasha, the Egyptian Premier, announced on Thursday, 
May 19th, that he would head the delegates, including three of 
his Ministers and two ex-Ministers, who are to come to London 
next month to discuss the future relations of Egypt and Great 
Britain. Zaghlul Pasha, the Nationalist leader, had insisted 
that he should lead the delegation and that the British Pro. 
tectorate should be abolished forthwith. As his demands were 
rejected by Adly Pasha, Zaghlul addressed an impertinent letter 
to the Sultan, and his adherents began rioting in Cairo and 
Alexandria. Students and roughs in the capital attacked the 
unarmed native police on the Friday and Saturday and injured 
many of them, until at last the police and the native troops were 
permitted to use arms in restoring order. In Alexandria on 
the Friday a hired mob, stirred up by Moslem fanatics, murdered 
a British military policeman and attacked the native police, 
who fired and killed eight rioters. On Sunday the roughs 
reassembled and began to molest Europeans. Some Greeks in 
self-defence fired on the rioters, who then murdered some Euro- 
peans, set fire to a number of houses occupied by Greeks and 
Italians, and looted shops. The Governor had to call in British 
troops, who suppressed the disturbance and enabled the fire 
brigade to save the city from being burnt. Fifty-six persons 
were killed in the riots, and some two hundred were injured. 


The miners’ strike is now in its eighth week. There is no 
apparent change in the situation, but the Prime Minister on 
Wednesday invited the coal-owners’ and miners’ representatives 
to meet him on Friday, and there may be a good deal behind the 
invitation. The vanity of the miners’ leaders, who know that 
they have failed in the attempt to force “nationalization” 
upon an unwilling country, but are reluctant to admit 
their failure, is of course the main stumbling-block. Most 
of the leaders have openly or tacitly abandoned the demand 
for a “national pool,” involving State control. Mr. 
Herbert Smith, the President of the Miners’ Federation, 
said on Sunday that the miners only wanted “a national! settle- 
ment that will give a living wage higher than we got in 1914, 
with a two years’ agreement.” The extreme men like Mr. 
Duncan Graham, who still ignores the Duke of Northumber- 
land’s assertion that he is promoting revolution, continue, how- 
ever, to insist upon the original demands, and it is such men, 
we fear, who control the Miners’ Federation executive. Mean- 
while 700 men employed at a Shropshire colliery have resumed 
work on hearing that the pit would otherwise be closed for good. 
Others will now probably muster up courage to follow the same 
sensible course. 


The railwaymen’s and transport workers’ executives, in the 
absence of Mr. J. H. Thomas, who is in America, last week 
reaffirmed their decision that foreign coal must not be handled 
at the docks or on the railways. They professed satisfaction at 
the results of their embargo. The truth is, however, that, as 
with the curse of the Archbishop of Rheims, nobody was a 
penny the worse for the embargo—except some foolish men 
here and there who gave up well-paid employment and suffered 
like the jackdaw. At Glasgow, where many dockers struck, 
volunteers unloaded ships; on Wednesday the dockers saw the 
folly of their ways and offered to resume work. A few railway- 
men huve been suspended, notably in Glasgow and South Wales, 
for refusing to work on coal trains, but the vast majority, 
ignoring their union’s decrees, have adhered loyally to their 
agreements with the companies. An attempt on the part of 
the United Vehicle Workers’ executive to cause a London 
tramway strike because the power-house used foreign coal was 
defeated by the good sense of the men. A ballot taken among 
them showed so overwhelming a majority against a strike that 
the executive was afraid to publish the figures, lest it should 
be covered with ridicule. 


When the House of Commons reassembled on Tuesday to 
discuss the Navy Estimates, Mr. Eyres-Monsell, the new Civil 
Lord, announced that the Fleet would soon consist only of oil- 
burning ships. The advantages of oil over coal are apparent. 
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Coaling ships is a slow, laborious, and unpleasant task, which 
officers and men detest, whereas a ship’s tanks can be refilled 
with oil very quickly and easily. Oil, assessed at its calorific value, 
js at present actually cheaper than coal, The Admiralty began 
during the war to provide storage for a large reserve supply of 
oil, and a million pounds is being spent this year on oil tanks. 
The revolutionaries who hoped by stirring up strife in the South 
Wales coalfield to hamper the British Navy during the war will 
be disappointed to find their plans useless, now that the Navy 
no longer needs Welsh coal. The Admiralty will of course have 
to look far ahead in order to ensure a supply of oil, for the oil- 
fields of the world are limited in comparison with the coalfields, 
and are unevenly distributed. 


Mr. Kellaway, the new Postmaster-General, has made a bad 
start. His department had underestimated its expenditure by 
the trifling sum of £3,500,000. Therefore Mr. Kellaway has 
decided, without asking leave of the House of Commons, to 
increase still further the very high postal charges. From 
June 13th postcards will be charged three-halfpence instead of 
a penny, the minimum printed paper rate will be a penny for 
two ounces, the foreign letter rate will be threepence for the 
first ounce instead of twopence-halfpenny, and the registration 
fee will be threepence instead of twopence. These new taxes are 
ill-conceived, for they will tend to reduce the postal revenue and 
to hamper trade. Mr. Kellaway’s determination to abolish all 
Sunday collections and deliveries will be still more unpopular. 
He says that it is “ very unremunerative.” On that ground he 
might as well stop all the mails to outlying places or revert to 
the old plan of charging by distance. Mr. Kellaway ought to 
know that the Post Office is primarily a public service and that 
its object is not so much to make profits as to benefit the whofe 
community. Moreover, unless the postal officials who work on 
Sunday are to have their salaries reduced by a seventh, there 
can be no appreciable saving as the result of this reactionary 
measure. 


On Tuesday a Treasury circular was issued requiring the 
Departments to reduce their expenditure for next year by 
£113,000,000—that is to say, by 20 per cent. The circular is 
signed by Mr. Hilton Young, the new Financial Secretary to 
the Treasury. We congratulate him if we may take this to 
mean that he intends to sweep clean. This demand for a 
definite reduction, irrespective of whatever the department may 
say about this or that item being “necessary,” is much the 
nearest approach to rationing which we have yet had. The 
principle of rationing is conceded, and so is the principle of the 
maximum Budget of £950,000,000. Of course the plaint of 
the Departments will still go on that as the Government have 
ordained the carrying out of certain policies the thing cannot be 
done on the money. 


In this connexion, as the Manchester Guardian points out, 
considerable attention ought to be paid to the statement in the 
circular that the Government are prepared “to review any 
questions of policy that may be raised by suggested reductions.” 
Every Department is instructed to make a searching examina- 
tion of its current expenditure and to furnish provisional esti- 
mates for the year 1922-23. The circular points out that in 
1922-23, even if no taxation is remitted, the ordinary revenue 
of the State is not likely to be more than £950,000,000. At the 
present rate of expenditure nothing would then be left over 
for the redemption of debt. The only alternative to rationing 
is in fact fresh borrowing or increased taxation. We are left 
wondering why this scheme, welcome though it is now as an 
instalment of that wide and severe economy which alone can 
save us from ruin, was not put into effect two years ago, and 
why what is now presented as a departmental affair should not 
have been the whole foundation and heart of the Budget. 


Lord Robert Cecil opened a debate on the second reading of 
the Finance Bill in the House of Commons on Wednesday. The 
Government’s White Paper, he said, showed some consciousness 
of sin, but did not promise amendment. The expenditure, even 
if reduced to £950,000,000, would still be too high. He was 
reminded of the Red Queen’s remark to Alice, “ You must run 
very fast indeed in order to remain where you are.” It was the 
size and not the method of the taxes that the Government 
should consider. Sir Donald Maclean said that taxation must 
be reduced; we “could not raise taxes out of income which 
was non-existent,” for many men were paying their taxes out 





of bankers’ loans. Sir Robert Horne, in reply, said that he 
hoped to achieve some reduction even this year. Before the 
war we were spending £208,000,000—the equivalent of 
£416,000,000 now, and to that must be added £320,000,000 for 
the Debt, £120,000,000 for pensions, £100,000,000 for Debt 
redemption, so that there could be no remission of taxation. The 
Chancellor’s rough estimate, it will be seen, included the old 
Debt charge of £28,000,000 twice over, apart from the present 
Debt charge, so that it leaves room for considerable economies. 


We cannot allow the appointment of Sir Edward Carson as a 
Lord of Appeal to pass without offering him our good wishes. 
His new work, though important, and it may be arduous, will 
be a comparative rest after his flery, adventurous, and most hard- 
working political career. He has been the most trusted repre- 
sentative whom Ulster has ever had. Had he preferred personal 
ambition to the cause of Ulster he could have had almost any 
position in the State which he cared to name. Instead of that 
he has passed nearly the whole of his life in devotion and loyalty 
to his friends and his ideals. Of course upon his appointment 
as a Lord of Appeal the protests which were only to be expected 
from certain quarters have been made. It has been said in 
many Liberal papers that there is nothing to choose between 
the threatened rebellion of Ulster and the rebellion of Sinn Fein. 


We have often acknowledged that when Mr. Asquith, pursuing 
his fatal policy of letting Ireland go her own way, allowed the 
Unionists of Ulster to arm he committed a bad technical error. 
But it passes our comprehension how anyone can pretend that 
there is nothing to chooose between one party of men who try 
to force themselves out of the Empire, who try to do that by 
means of murder, and who further demand that a solid, populous, 
and prosperous part of the country wholly alien to them in ideals 
should be put under their heel, and another party of men who 
proposed to fight only if the crowning iniquity were committed 
of forcing them under a hateful Irish Government, and who 
desired nothing more than to be allowed to remain loyal and 
law-abiding citizens of the United Kingdom. Are the people 
who say that there is nothing to choose between these two 
groups really sincere ? 


We are glad to see that a large and influential meeting was 
held at the Albert Hall last Saturday,.at the instance of Our 
Dumb Friends’ League, to protest against the export of worn- 
out horses to the Continent. The facts are patent and undeni- 
able. Horses that are in no condition to stand a voyage are 
shipped to Antwerp and suffer terribly on their way and after 
their arrival. The Government inspection is supposed to pre- 
vent the export of old and diseased animals that are unfit to 
bear the hardships of the journey, but it is known to be defective 
and easily evaded. Miss Cole told the meeting that in one ship 
over a hundred horses died or were fatally injured. There can 
be no defence of such a disgusting trade, which reflects discredit on 
all who take part in it. The true remedy would seem to lie in 
the prohibition of the export of horses which are to be used as 
food. If the poor animals were slaughtered here under humane 
conditions, the foreigners who eat horseflesh could still get 
their favourite meat—perhaps more cheaply—while we should 
be freed from a national disgrace. 


Lady Bancroft, who died on Sunday at the age of eighty-one, 
was an actress of genius who will always have a place apart 
in the history of the English stage. She had the good sense in 
1865, when she was managing the Prince of Wales’s Theatre in 
Tottenham Street, to recognize the talent of Robertson’s Society. 
That comedy, and others by the same author, opened a new 
era for English drama, and gave Marie Wilton—as she then 
was, before her marriage to Mr. (now Sir) Squire Bancroft in 
1867—a series of excellent parts in which she delighted the last 
generation. Lady Bancroft retired in 1885, but, as middle-aged 
readers will remember, she reappeared later in a revival of 
Diplomacy, acted by the most accomplished company that the 
writer at least has ever seen. Lady Bancroft was universally 
respected. If her profession has risen greatly in esteem 
since mid-Victorian days, it was owing in no small degree to her 
influence and example. 








Bank Rate, 64 per cent., changed from 7 per cent. Apr. 28, 
1921; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 884; 
hursday week, 88; a year ago, 86}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


BRITAIN AND AMERICA. 


HE dinner of welcome to the new American 
Ambassador may well prove one of the milestones 
in the history of the English race. In form it appeared 
little more than a very warm welcome to the representative 
of the other branch of the English-speaking peoples— 
appropriate, no doubt, to the state of world politics at the 
moment, but differing rather in degree than in kind from 
previous ery” of a similar kind. If, however, the 
speech of Colonel Harvey is examined with the care which 
it demands, it will be seen that the occasion was in the 
true and not in the mere cant sense epoch-making. In 
writing of Colonel Harvey’s appointment a fortnight ago 
we ventured to as res: two things. One was that he 
would speak to us quite plainly and directly as an American 
through and through—an American undiluted in birth, 
breeding, or personality. The other was that he would 
not be content with being the passive mouthpiece of his 
Government or with a “carry-on” policy. By this we 
did not mean that he would have a policy contrary to that 
of the American Government, but that he would not have 
taken the post unless he had been sure that the President of 
the United States had a definite and an active policy as 
regards this country, and that he meant to carry it into 
execution. Finally, Colonel Harvey was satisfied that that 
policy was in accordance with his own view of what was 
first and last and always best for America. That it would 
be also best for Britain was something in the eyes of the 
Envoy as well as of the President which not only did not 
detract from it but greatly buttressed and strengthened it. 
The Ambassador’s speech, while fulfilling those two 
prophecies, showed us quite clearly what the President 
wants, what the American Envoy wants, and what they 
both mean to get. The best way to prove our assertion 
is to quote the operative passages from Colonel Harvey’s 
speech. 

After speakin 
cordial ulsene’ 
went on :— 

“‘T shall fail miserably in my mission, to the grievous disap- 
——— of my chief, if I do not so greatly strengthen those 
»onds of friendship and mutual helpfulness that hereafter our 
respective Governments will not only prefer durable agreements 
to tentative compromise as between themselves, but will in- 
stinctively approach all world problems from the same angle as 
of common and inseparable concern. Surely the realization of 
this plain purpose would constitute a long step in the direction 
of the perfect understanding which would be bound to follow. 
No less surely, moreover, does that realization appear attainable 
when, es I rejoice to testify of my own knowledge, King and 
President see eye to eye and sense the yearnings of the peoples 
to whose service their lives are proudly dedicated. 


of his duty to maintain the existing 
etween the two countries, Colonel Harvey 


. . . . . . 

Nothing could be more futile, more delusive, or more 
mischievous than to pretend that, however deep and true may 
be our affection for the Mother Country, our proffer of a helping 
hand is attributable primarily to a tender susceptibility, It is 
not. My country stends ready to work with yours, first, because 
it is to her own interest to do so, and, secondly, because it is to 
the adventege of both. 

. . + ° o . 


It is not the past, not even the future, that concerns us at 
the moment ; it is the sentient, perilous present. So let us, as 
prudent minds, first ask, not what are the prospects, but where 
do we stand ? A few fundamentals on behalf of my own country 
I can set forth plainly. One of prime importance is this: For 
years and years I have heard proclaimed at stated intervals 
that war between Great Britain and the United States had 
ceased to be conceivable. Never have I known the declaration 
to be denied general approbation. And yet it is quite clear that 
what is alleged to be a fact is no more than an assumption. No 
resumption of armed conflict is unimaginable. Any day may 
witness renewal of the Wars of the Roses; any day the clash of 
the blue and the grey in the swamps of Virginia ; but so unlikely 
are such ha ppenrnss that the suggestion, even though incredibly 
made, would evoke no more than a derisive smile. But it is 
one thing to stamp constantly upon an absurd notion, and 
quite another never to think of it at all. Now the question 
arises: Have not our eon ne countries reached a point, 
with respect to the remotest possibility of conflict, that justifies 
our forgetting it as completely as the battles of Bosworth Field 
and Appomatox have faded out of recollection ? Such, at any 
rate, | am proud and happy to report faithfully, in the teeth of 
all the mischief-makers and scandalmongers of both nations, 
has become the settled conviction of our people, and, I hope 
and doubt not, of yours. If so, who can reckon the value of 


the final removal of this barrier against potential, though not, 


.a union of forces. 





of course, political amalgamation of t: ( i : 

part at dn civilized, and in whole —- civilidos to ” 
That was excellent, but the American Ambassador was not 
content with generalities. He also told his hearers quite 
plainly that we shall get nowhere until we put aside the 
academic discussion of theoretical proposals and manfy|] 

face realities. “ We must realize that the time has come 4 
practise what we have been preaching, and to demonstrate our 
fidelity by our acts.” He further declared, and this we 
believe is of excellent omen, that the Government jn 
America was “both willing and ready” to proceed to 
action. Finally, he made a specific reference to a line of 
policy which cannot fai! to interest the readers of the 
Spectator. We pointed out the other week that to establish 
a really good and permanent understanding with America 
in the matter of naval power there ought to be a well- 
considered and comprehensive division in the matter of 
the world’s waters, Let America be responsible for all 
that goes with the phrase “ the command of the sea in 
the Pacific,” while we should have a similar responsibility 
in the Atlantic. Then each Power would know where it 
stood and what its individual responsibilities were. Here 
are Colonel Harvey’s words :— 

“ Already, within little mors than two months of authority, 
it [the American Government] has advanced a clear and explicit 
proposal designed to resolve the most vexatious problem of 
communication through the Pacific.” 


In matters which touched European affairs the President, 
said the Ambassador, was prudent but he was strong. 
Had he not said, “ We must play our full part in joining 
the peoples of the world in the pursuit of peace”? This, 
of course, did not mean that he was going to be “an 
international meddler,” but it did mean that he (Colonel 
Harvey) was “authorized and directed” in the event 
of a meeting of the Supreme Council being held to 
consider the Silesian proposition to represent in that 
meeting the President of the United States. It is 
true that Colonel Harvey went on to say with plainness, 
and with a special emphasis, that the United States had 
decided once and for all that she will not have “ anything 
whatsoever to do with the League of Nations or with any 
commission or committee appointed by it or responsible 
to it, directly or indirectly, openly or furtively.” If these 
words had stood by themselves, hasty hearers or readers 
of the speech might have assumed that this refusal to 
have anything to do with the politics of Europe 
involved aloofness from the nation which we rejoice to 
find that Colonel Harvey, following the President of the 
United States, calls “the Mother Country.” Happily, 
however, the passage following it shows that there was no 
intention to leave the Mother Country in the cold. On the 
contrary, an exception was made in her case, which strongly 
emphasized the fact that America’s foreign policy is to be 
based upon the recognition of the common interests of the 
whole English-speaking kin, though not because this is— 
from the American point of view—to the advantage of 
Britain, but because it is to the advantage of America. 
And here let us say that we are delighted that Colonel 
Harvey has made it so abundantly clear that the 
new American policy is not a policy of doles, moral 
or political, to England out of love and _ affection, 
not a sentimental preference based on blood being thicker 
than water, not an eleemosynary diplomacy. The 
British people will infinitely prefer that it should be 
based upon the much more permanent basis of mutual 
help. We are not too proud to be helped by the daughter 
country, but we know that nothing permanent can be 
established except upon a basis of equality and of reciprocal 
esteem and respect. We do not want a gift from America, 
but an exchange of benefits, remembering always that an 
exchange is not a victory for one side or the other, but 
The true spirit was admirably set 
forth in the final passage of Colonel Harvey’s speech—a 
passage which also we must quote verbatim, for Colonel 
Harvey is a man who does not waste words and whose 
speeches cannot be summarized :— 

* As the saying runs in the States, I have come to confess 
and not to brag. And my first confession is that I am too shy 
to flatter this Mother Country of ours. The mere attempt 
would embarrass me from its presumptuousness. Rather 
would I say of the United Kingdom as Daniel Webster said of 
Massachusetts, ‘ There she is; behold her, and judge for your- 
selves.’ Nor in withholding flattery from your land would I 
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geek it for my Own. We, too, are beginning to feel in modest 
fashion thet blandishments contribute little to our satisfaction. 
Time was undeniably when John Bull appeared to us, rightly 
or wrongly, as perhaps 4 trifle ey while simultaneously 
Uncle Sam crossed your vision, if at all, as a whittling vulgarian. 
But half a century has wrought a wondrous change. The 
grotesque caricatures have passed into relative oblivion, and in 
Geir places now gleam in personification of our splendid nations 
the beautiful figures of Britannia and Columbia, hand in hand, 
side by side, erect and glorious, upon a plane of perfect equality 
in the eyes of each other and of all the world. So we would 
have them to stand for ever.” 


Colonel Harvey could not have chosen words which 
would better represent what we have always regarded as 
the essential matter in the relations between Britain and 
America. The two nations must learn to acknowledge 
openly and freely what they already acknowledge at heart 
and subconsciously. The relations between them are 
not, and never can be, those of foreign countries. Always, 
for good or evil, they must be different from such foreign 
relations, not merely in degree but in kind. Their relations 
are like those which in ancient times all the Hellenic States 
of the Mediterranean felt for each other, even though they 
divided into separate and even warring communities, 
They recognized that no Greek was or ever could be a 
foreigner to any other Greek. The plain and ordinary 
citizen in England has always instinctively felt this 
prime distinction. Witness the amusing but _luci- 
ferous story of the house agent who explained to his 
American client that the clause in the lease forbidding the 
letting of the house to a foreigner could not by any possi- 
bility be so construed as to include an American. “ That 
doesn’t mean you, sir.” Another example of this in- 
stinctive feeling is to be found in the remark so often made 
in England, “Of course war with America would be civil 
war.’ 

We are not going to be so foolish as to assume that the 
saying that war with America would be civil war shows 
that such civil war can never happen. We know, as does 
Colonel Harvey, that it can. What it does mean, and 
this at the moment is of vital import, is that the relations 
between England and America form a foundation upon 
which something great can be built, something which will 
not only make civil war practically impossible, but will 
greatly help to maintain peace throughout the civilized 
world. There is an Arab proverb which runs: “ I and my 
cousin fight with each other, but I, my brother, and my 
cousin stand together against the world.” That was a 
motto for times when fighting was not only the last argu- 
ment, but the first. In our day, let us hope that standing 
up against the world will mean helping it to straighten out 
its tangles, 

The first international function performed by the new 
Government in America is certainly of good omen in this 
respect. President Harding has not waited to be called 
in to redress the balance of the Old World. He has 
willingly and, in the old legal phraseology, “ of his own 
mere notion ” come into the Supreme Council in order to 
trim that sadly “ rocking ” boat, and to prevent a dispute 
amongst the crew as to the exact way in which the Silesian 
cargo shall be distributed, thus endangering her stability. 
It may well be that in doing that the President has done 
as practical a piece of work in the cause of peace as has 
ever been accomplished. 





THE SIBYLLINE BOOKS, 


HE Government, in our opinion, have made a great 
mistake, and have greatly prolonged the strike, by 

not reminding the men at the very beginning of one of the 
essential facts in all negotiations—the fact which lies 
embedded in the parable of the Sibylline Books. Those 
to whom terms are offered must never forget the danger 
that the man who makes an offer on Monday may on 
Saturday be compelled by circumstances to make a much 
less favourable proposal. On the whole this is a beneficent 
fact. It is what brings men together. But for it, bargainers 
might sit for ever in conclave, haggling over sixpence, 
The Government, therefore, when they offered their ten- 
million bonus to the miners, should have told them in the 
Plainest terms that this offer could not remain open for 
ever, and that rapid acceptance was of the essence of the 
contract. They should have done this not from any 





strategical reasons, but because it was the truth. Every 
day that the strike goes on the nation as a whole loses. 
The individuals composing the nation similarly lose huge 
sums of money. Unless the country has Fortunatus’ purse— 
a fact which we and most people dispute—the nation has 
lost far more than ten millions since the strike began. 
But, according to the Government’s calculations, ten mil- 
lions was the very most they could offer. Therefore it is no 
use to talk about ten millions now. Not only has that 
ten millions gone, but in addition another thirty millions 
at least of the country’s resources. The strike, indeed, 
has become the most terrible of all the taxes that burden 
the British citizen. 

But suppose the unions to say, as no doubt some of the 
leaders have said in their cruel self-confidence, “‘ We are 
not thinking about the country. The country has never 
thought of us, and why should we think of them? We 
are out to get as much as we can for the miners, and we 
mean to get it and not to be bamboozled by sentimental 
talk about the nation as a whole or the other trades. The 
other trades have not helped us and we owe them nothing. 
It is on this capacity to injure and, if you will, tax the 
nation that our power rests. That power we shall use 
until we have been satisfied and given our rights.” That 
might have been an argument for a fierce, all-embracing 
strike—a strike in which the bad effects would be so immed- 
iate that the nation would have had to succumb to the argu- 
ment of starvation. But the starvation argument has in the 
case of coal been proved useless. Even the attempt to 
destroy the mines by flooding broke in the hands of the 
miners. They should have remembered that the principle 
of the Sibylline Books was sure to operate against them, and 
that every day of strike the mining trade would be losing 
ground—ground which could never be recovered. Accord- 
ing to the old Roman legend, part of the Sibylline 
Encyclopaedia was burnt at every refusal, and what: 
ever else was uncertain, one thing was certain about 
the strike, that when it was over there would be far fewe 
volumes in existence than there were at the beginning 
But the fewer the books, the greater the injury to the 
miners. Think for a moment what the mining industry, 
quite apart from the country, has lost by the strike. In 
the first place, pool or no pool, a great many of the mines 
which were tottering on the brink of extinction have now 
been closed for ever. They would not pay if reopened, 
except with such a subsidy that even the Miners’ Executive 
would shrink from proposing it. This means less demand 
for the labour of the miners, and therefore unemployment 
for miners. Another volume which has been destroyed or 
partially destroyed is the iron and steel industry in this 
country. That industry can compete successfully in the 
foreign or home market only by keeping its prices low. 
But its prices cannot be kept low when the price of coal is 
high, or when no coal is being produced here. That is why 
the blast furnaces throughout England have been extin- 

ished during the strike. Many of them, alas! will never 
“ lighted again. The demand for coal by the iron 
and steel industry will then never be as great as it was. 
That again means more unemployment for miners, and 
can mean nothing else. 

But there is worse than even this. The nation has been 
taught two great lessons, which we admit it ought to have 
learnt long ago, but which the strike has taught us very 
quickly and very thoroughly. The first of these lessons 
is not to waste coal in the way we used to waste it. Every 
manufacturer and every householder have learnt coal 
economy and will remember it. That, of course, is per se 
not a bad but a good thing for the nation. It means, 
however, a lessened demand for coal. Next, many of the 
great industries have learnt that coal is a bad power- 

producing material for their purposes and that oil is much 
better. Not only has the movement to abandon putting 
coal into ships’ bunkers and to use nothing but oil been 
immensely stimulated by the strike, but oil is going to be 
used in the future for locomotive engines and for every 
type of boiler. Oil may seem on paper dearer than coal ; but 
think of the labour that goes with coal. The shovelling is 
perpetual. The coal is shovelled first into railway trucks, 
then out of railway trucks, then into coal sheds and cellars 
and other receptacles, and then out of them into the fire. 
Finally, coal demands labour to rid us of its expensive 
presence, either in the form of blacks deposited on our roofs, 
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walls, and floors, or else in the equally embarrassing form 
of ashes. 

When all these labour processes have been paid for, coal 
becomes a good deal more costly than oil, which runs of 
Itself into the furnaces and produces no ash. Already 
many oil installations have been set =p, and at this moment 
we venture to say that there are literally thousands of 
people planning to transform every kind of power or heat 
raiser, — the ordinary domestio hot-water apparatus 
to the furnaces of big electrical plants. This means 
also the loss of work by thousands of miners, and in 
the near future literally of hundreds of thousands. And 
every day that the strike continues this tendency to go 
from coal to oil becomes intensified. This, remember, is 
not a matter of vindictiveness towards the miners, or even a 

anic. It is simply the automatic working of economic 
aws. The Sibylline coal books are burnt not to punish 
the miners, but by the immutablelaw which makes mankind 
move along the line of economic least resistance. 

The tone which have received serious if not deadly 
injury will for many months, probably for many years, 
do less work and turn out less products than before. 
All this, of course, is bad for the country, but it is ten times 
as bad for the miners. Though they have been so long 
fed upon flattery and false economics that they do not yet 
realize it, the fact remains that they have been and must be 
the chief sufferers and the chief losers by the strike—a 
strike, remember, made in defiance of economic laws. 
If the price of coal falls, the price of the colliers’ labour 
must fall, too, just as when the price of coal rises the price 
of labour rises with it. 

In truth, though the miners do not know it, they have 
come under the curse that Meg Merrilies hurled at the head 
of the Laird of Ellangowan: “Go your way, Lords of 
the Federation. Go your ways! Millions of smoking 
hearths have you quenched this day. See that your 
own burn any the brighter!” We shall all suffer from 
the consequences of the strike, but it is inevit- 
able that in the end the miners will suffer most. 
Though they do not realize it as yet, the leaders have 
driven at least half a million miners out of employment, 
and those who remain must cease to be what they might 
have remained—top-dogs in the hiring market. That 
happy condition exists only when the demand for labour 
is encouraged. Kill the demand for labour and the 
remuneration of labour pines and withers. 





THE ENTENTE. 


—s black squall which was blowing over the relations 

of France and Britain when we wrote last week has 
= place to a smiling sea, as we felt sure it would. 

I. Briand has enjoyed yet another of his parliamentary 
successes, and in spite of all his enemies has turned his 
adversity to glorious gain exactly in the manner of Mr. 
Lloyd George. How very much alike they are! Now, 
however, that nerves are no longer on edge and there is no 
danger of what is intended to be a friendly criticism being 
mistaken for a provocation, owing to some unfortunate 
choice of a phrase or an argument, the opportunity seems 
to be a good one to discuss the general spirit and method 
of the Entente. 

First of all, let us refer to the difficulties in which 
M. Briand found himself when he faced the Chamber for 
the debate on Upper Silesia. He was conscious that a 
large number of Frenchmen, quite apart from the Silesian 
question, were not in a mood to be easily appeased. They 
had had high hopes held out to them in the early days of 
er about the indemnity to be paid by Germany. They 

ad been encouraged to believe that the devastated areas 
would be made good at German expense with little or no 
outlay on their own part. In spite of the fact that similar 
high hopes were held out to Englishmen, we think it is true 
that Englishmen never reckoned very seriously on large 
payments from Germany. They discount everything 
which is said*at a General Election, and in their humorous 
outlook upon affairs there is always something of a wink or 
the whispered comment, “I don’t think.” Nevertheless, 
financial expectations among the French were by no means 
everything. Frenchmen were, and are, perhaps even more 
concerned with the physical safety of their country. France 
is the truest military nation in the world; she has an 





élan in her strategical ideas which is matched only by her 
élan in the field. Her thoughts play round her sword and 
its history. Belief in the Sate of Nations, or in any 
kind of association of peoples, has never penetrated very 
deeply in France, and certainly has not removed the 
nightmare-like memories of what the nation suffered 
from the arrogance and the threats of Germany durin 

more than forty years.‘ M. Briand in the debate, then 
had to satisfy those who believe'in a “ strong” policy for 
France that he had not been weak—that he had not 
surrendered the French case to Mr. Lloyd George, and had 
not laid the interests of France upon the altar of British 
materialism. Now, although M. Briand, being a Breton 
can speak with Celtic passion, he is capable of seeing all 
round a question and of stating a case with moderation and 
yacht: te just like Mr. Lloyd George. Whether he 
would be able to steer so unusually difficult a course 
through the intricate channel among shoals and bring his 
ship safe to harbour in the latest crisis was, none the less, 
doubtful. But he not merely succeeded; he succeeded 
with a handsome margin. 

In measuring his success we must admit the formidable- 
ness of the a of those who all along wanted to 
oceupy the Ruhr and who, having been thwarted of their 
ambition when Germany accepted the recent ultimatum, 
wanted to use affairs in Upper Silesia as a pretext for 
achieving their ambition after all. The excuse was that 
German troops had been marched into the plebiscite area 
and that the Treaty had thus been broken—although it 
would have been better to acknowledge that as the Poles 
were the first to break the Treaty (with a good deal of 
sympathy, be it said, from France) an excuse could fairly 
be made for the Germans before one was made for anybody 
else. Fortunately for M. Briand, he received in the nick 
of time from Germany an explicit assurance—the honesty 
of which he said he had no reason to doubt—that the Ger- 
man Government would allow no German troops to cross 
the frontier or to take part in the fighting in Upper Silesia. 
The ground of the strong group in France who wanted to 
occupy the Ruhr in any case thus collapsed under their 
feet. For the rest M. Briand warned his audience that the 
Entente was necessary to France and that the man who 
would help to destroy it must have a very frivolous kind of 
conscience. Like Mr. Lloyd George again, he carried the 
war into his enemies’ camp. He attacked the attackers. 
He dared people who had talked big before the debate to 
follow a policy which was speculative to the last degree and 
which would bring eternal odium upon the heads of the 
authors of that policy if they should fail. The Entente 
was a reality. Was any sane man going to substitute a 
gamble for a reality ? The result was that alarm, if not a 
little panic, secretly seized M. Briand’s critics and the 
opposition to him lost all its sting. 

As M. Briand was good enough to praise the manner in 
which the British Empire rallied to the side of France in 
1914, we may add a few words on a matter which delicacy 
might otherwise have prevented us from mentioning. It is 
quite true that the British people exceeded all their own 
estimates of their capacity when they began to create new 
armies. It was considered here that a colossal effort had 
been made when a little more than a quarter of a million 
of men were raised during the Boer War. Every war sets 
the standard for the next; and the standard generally 
accepted here after*the Boer War was tliat if ever there 
were a European war we ought to be able to raise, say, 
300,000 men to form a left wing of the French Army. Over 
and beyond that, it was taken for granted, our assistance 
would be naval. Nobody foresaw the raising of millions 
of men. We say this not to our own credit, because, as a 
matter of fact, Germany’s threat was levelled against the 
whole world, and we know perfectly well that when we 
fought alongside France we were fighting for ourselves as 
well as for her. But that makes the case for the Entente 
all the stronger. From the beginning of the late war it was 
recognized here that our frontier no longer lay along our own 
coasts but was a line somewhere in Flanders and France. 
Everything which subsequently happened in the war—the 
development of air craft, long-range guns, and submarines— 
confirmed that early opinion. There is nobody now who 
has any doubt upon the subject. The Entente is necessary 


for both France and Britain. Those who would risk its 
existence are very bad friends to both countries. 
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But if the Entente is not to be risked, in what spirit 
must Frenchmen and Englishmen maintain it? “We 
venture to say that the spirit must not be that which has 
animated a good many of the discussions during the past 
two years. The real question for France, as we see it, 
is whether she wishes to be safe on terms which commend 
themselves to the English-speaking world. President 
Harding has just acknowledged that America cannot stand 
aloof from the troubles of Europe and that the first plank 
in his policy is co-operation between his country and 
Britain. That means that the English-speaking peoples 
are going to form by far the most powerful group in the 
world. If everything goes well, as it probably will, Japan 
will be a supporter of this group because we cannot con- 
ceive an Anglo-Japanese agreement containing anything 
which could be in the least objected to by America. Now, 
one of the chief concerns of both Britain and America in 
the future will naturally be the safety of France. A weak 
France, a threatened France, or a France at the mercy 
of any powerful neighbour would be an invitation to 
European unrest. There is no manner of doubt, therefore, 
that Great Britain and America, whose first interest is 
peace, will never of their own accord want to do anything 
that could weaken France. 

When we discuss the conditions on which French safety 
is to be secured, however, we reach the crux of the whole 
matter. The vast majority of Englishmen and Americans 
—the feeling indeed is virtually unanimous—believe that 
the governing ideas in the world of the future must be 
sanctity of contract, the absolute inviolability of treaties 
until a due period of notice has expired, and the co-opera- 
tion of nations not only in finance and trade but in the 
judicial settlement of international disputes. So far as 
the French conception of international politics does not 
square with this Anglo-American scheme difficulties are 
placed in the way of making France safe. 

The Anglo-American understanding will go on in any 
case. That is a certainty. The question is whether a 
number of “ physical safety ” people in France—to which 
school M. Briand himself, we believe, does not belong— 
will be allowed to colour the whole policy of France and 
to oppose the Anglo-American scheme instead of benefiting 
by it. r 





With all friendliness and sincerity we would say 
to that kind of French journalist who is ready to fly into 
a tantrum at a moment’s notice that in the nature of 
things it is easier for Englishmen to understand the mental 
ways of Americans than it is for them to understand the 
mental ways of Frenchmen. They own an allegiance to 
both, but if the way which is not easy is made more diffi- 
cult they will be tempted to follow the way which is always 
easy, and that alone. There is no need to enlarge upon 
this obvious fact. The very differences of temperament 
and mental habit between Frenchmen and Englishmen 
are an explanation of the delight which Englishmen take 
in France when they go there as visitors, and are also an 
explanation of their admiration for what is strange and 
fresh to them. The miracle of the contrasted world which 
exists at a distance of only about twenty miles from our 
shores never palls. Englishmen are captivated by the 
powers of expression, by the apparently higher standard 
of education, and by the lucidity and coherence of ideas 
which they encounter in France. But Frenchmen ought 
not to forget that we as a nation, though we may seem to 
them dull in many ways, are guided by instinct and that 
we shall be true to that instinct and shall continue to be 
guided by it. 

Instinctively we do not tolerate anything which could 
possibly be interpreted as a failure to observe the Treaty 
of Versailles or as an attempt to go beyond it. Even 
willingness to profit by the escapades of irresponsibles, 
like the Polish irresponsibles, on the ground that “ after 
all they did it, and we cannot help it,” has no place in 
our scheme. We believe that there is bound to be more 
trouble if we make people, whether they be Germans or 
not, a present of grievances. Finally, though we all want 
to see a free and prosperous Poland we do not believe 
in a Poland bolstered up by artificial and barely legitimate 
devices in order that there may be a buffer standing in 
the way of the junction of Russia and Germany. To 
think out the future of the world in that way, instinct 
tells us, is thinking on the wrong lines and must per- 
betuate instead of removing the causes of strife. If the 





Frenchman who trusts to force, and armaments, and 
balances of power, and clever diplomatic strokes will 
pause and think he will perhaps see that it is better and 
safer, after all, to have the majority on his side. And 
the majority, which will have no more fighting if it 
can avoid it, is made up of the English-speaking world. 





THE MEANING OF THE EGYPTIAN RIOTS. 
LTHOUGH the rioting in Egypt has been bad from 


the point of view of casualties, it probably has a 
less serious significance than some former Egyptian risings. 
This time the Fellaheen are not in it. Whatever mistakes 
and acts of clumsiness there may have been in the treat- 
ment of the peasants during the war—though for our 
part we believe that most of the hardships were an inevit- 
able outcome of the war—they are all things of the past. 
The Fellaheen seem to be contentedly working their land 
with the help of the generous irrigation which an efficient 
British administration had given them like a gift from the 
gods. The trouble now is between rival political factions 
in the Egyptian towns. No doubt the rising is in an ulti- 
mate sense directed against Great Britain, and even against 
the presence of any Europeans in Egypt, but if as a result 
of the rioting one faction comes to the conclusion that 
it is too weak to fight the other faction, and the local 
police meanwhile keep order impartially, there is no reason 
why the riots should spread. 

The cause of the disturbances is easily explained. Zaghlul 
Pasha’s followers are dissatisfied with his exclusion from 
the mission which is about to visit London and discuss 
the future of Egypt. Zaghlul represents the extremists, 
and he is setting himself to break down the authority of 
the Prime Minister, Adly Pasha, who under the revenges 
of time has become comparatively.a moderate. It may be 
remembered that when Rushdi Pasha was Prime Minister 
in 1919, the British Government would not allow him to 
visit London to discuss Egyptian affairs. Zaghlul then 
organized a widespread anti-British agitation with Adly 
as his lieutenant. Experience—which we take in this 
case to mean largely experience of Zaghlul—has made 
Adly more cautious, and he is now co-operating with Rushdi, 
whois his Vice-Premier, and has always been comparatively 
moderate. When Zaghlul and Adly came to London 
last year the Government formed on the whole a favourable 
opinion of Adly, but a poor one of Zaghlul. Perhaps, 
as a result, Adly and Zaghlul drifted apart, and they are 
now open enemies. The rioters in Alexandria have been 
shouting “‘ Down with Adly! Long live Zaghlul!” If 
the Zaghlul faction should, after all, get the upper hand, 
fanaticism—for the fanaticism of Zaghlul’s followers is 
unmistakable—might spread and, before we could shake off 
responsibility, we might have to send more ships and a 
considerable number of troops to Egypt. The best we 
can hope for is that the rising will turn out to be a good 
thing in the long run, because it will separate the reasonable 
people from the barbarians and the fanatics and will show 
that the latter are only a weak minority. 

It is impossible to contemplate this new Egyptian trouble 
without reflecting how much alike fanatics are all over 
the world. To rational-minded people it is obvious that 
when a Government is willing to grant self-government 
up to the limits of the capacity of those who demand it, 
by far the most important thing—indeed the only thing 
that matters—is for the recipients of self-government to 
prove that they can work it and benefit by it. Once that 
proof is given everything else will follow as a, matter of 
course, provided that there is no desire on the part of the 
aforesaid Government to withhold full self-government 
for some capricious reason. Take the ease of Ireland, for 
example. Nobody would dream of withholding self- 
government from the Irish, provided that they were willing 
to exercise it in a manner that would not be a danger to 
the Empire, and provided that they would not tyrannically 
infringe the rights of strong and compact minorities within 
their own borders. But the Irish are unwilling to give the 
proof of capacity, the pledge of good faith. Rather they 
resort to murder and every kind of violence which are 
distinct pledges of bad faith. So it is. again in India. 
The Indian people are only on the threshold of self-govern- 
ment. Yet instead of accepting the experimental form of 
government offered, and providing the initial proof of 
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capacity which is pao: nem f required, Mr. Gandhi 
opens a campaign for making the whole administration of 

India impossible. Zaghlul is another fanatic of the same 
type. 

Te is a wearisome and perhaps a futile task to blame 
fanatics, as they are not open to reason. But it is impossible 
not to add that some degree of blame must be borne by 
the British Government. They have never during many 
months of suspense said a clear word which would inform 
the Egyptian extremists exactly what they might and 
might not expect. The recommendations of the Milner 
mission have been published and, of course, we know that 
Lord Milner, for some reason which we are perfectly sure 
seemed to him overwhelmingly strong, came to the con- 
clusion that Egypt must be allowed for all practical pur- 
poses forthwith to separate herself from the British Empire. 
Great Britain, it is proposed, shall maintain a corridor 
with the Suez Canal running through it, in order that we 
may preserve the route to the East—on the assumption 
that anything in the East will remain sufficiently a British 
interest to make us want to go there. The Sudan, again, 
is to remain under British rule. But, apparently, it is 
contemplated that the Egyptians shall be allowed to set 
up their own Sultanate or Soviet or whavever they like. 
Thus we see that while we are divesting ourselves of Egypt 
and India, nominally though probably not really in the 
interests of the natives, we are taking on new expensive 
burdens in Mesopotamia and Palestine. Judging from the 
direction in which the world is tending at present, we must 
suppose that when Mescpctemia and Palestine have 
reached the degree of prosperity now enjoyed by Egypt 
and India, and have ceased to be a burden to the British 
taxpayer, we shall divest ourselves of them also. But 
what will happen then? The wheel will probably come 
full circle; the majority will cast out the minority from 
Palestine when the restraining British hand has been 
removed; the Arabs in Mesopotamia will uproot the 
political institutions and the material works of British 
origin. By that time the Fellaheen of Egypt will have 
been for a long time again under the heel of the corrupt 
tax-collector, and the Egyptian Government at the mercy 
of the Levantine financier. All this, it may be said, is but 
part of the white man’s burden. It may be so; but at 
all events let us avoid unnecessary and immediate dis- 
appointments and misunderstandings. We hope that when 
Adly and Rushdi are in London the Government will 
make it clear beyond a shadow of a doubt what Egypt 
can obtain and what she can not. At present fanaticism 
is under strong temptation to say, “ One more riot, a few 
more murders, and the English will clear out bag and 
baggage and leave not a wrack behind.” 





THE PROSPECTS FOR THE CLIMBING SEASON. 


T is difficult for any climber, at all events for one of 
the older generation, to think of the Alps just now 
without at the same time remembering one who hoped 
this year to have spent his twelfth climbing season among 
them, but who will now see them no more—the Rev. 
W. E. Durham, Prebendary of Exeter. Had it not been 
for the strike Mr. Durham might well have been alive 
to-day. He and Judge Osborne had arranged for their 
two foveaite and well-tried Swiss guides to go to Skye 
early this May to meet them ; but on May 2nd Mr. Durham 
wrote to his chief guide, regretting that he could not ask 
him to undertake the journey owing to the strike, and 
adding, “ I hope, however, that if I live the Skye trip may 
come off next year.” 

I have before me the record book of this guide, Christian 
Jossi, of Grindelwald, whom Mr. Durham always took 
with him. The list of his ascents chronicled briefly therein 
would fill a close-set column of the Spectator in small print. 
He did not confine his climbs to Switzerland alone, but 
extended them to Savoy and Dauphiny. I first met 
Mr. Durham when we and our two guides were beaten back 
by a sudden and violent storm in an attempt to climb 
Mont Blanc, vid the Brenva Glacier. No man’s character 


could have better stood the supreme test of companionship 
during a climb ; and on this occasion Mr. Durham revealed 
himself as what he was—a gentleman born, a gentleman 
bred, and a gentleman by the grace of God. There could 
be no finer or more heartfelt testimony to him than the 





letter which I have just received from his guide, M; 


Durham, he says, “ was like a father to me. . I an 

- A . d 
very much distressed by this sad news... . This gad 
accident [in Wales] is another proof that small rock 
summits are often more dangerous and treacherous than 
high peaks,” 

This opinion of a guide about the frequent danger ot 
small peaks, even to a climber of wide experience, should 
serve as a warning to many people, especially to those 
climbing without guides and to all novices, Already 
owing to the exceptionally dry winter, with extraordinarily 
little snow, there has been a good deal of climbing and 4 
remarkable number of fatal accidents. Nothing could 
better testify to the unusualness of snow and ice conditions 
than the ascent of the Great Schreckhorn carried out about 
the middle of March last; and the Swiss themselves arg 
already beginning to make summer ascents. 

I have inquired from several guides whom I know and 
who generally climb with British mountaineers whether 
their services have been engaged this summer ; and J find 
that from June to September they have little or no free 
time left. Unhappily for them, however, many climbers 
have only been able to engage them provisionally—on 
condition of affairs at home being settled enough to permit 
of their leaving England. 

A winter so “snow poor ”—literally to translate the 
Swiss phrase—there has not been for some hundred years, 
certainly not within the memory of the proverbial “ oldest 
inhabitant ” ; and as all peaks and passes are in a condition 
which, if not unprecedented, has very few precedents, 
some climbers have already engaged their guides for June. 
This season, indeed, June climbing will be quite feasible— 
in fact, most mountains can be climbed even now, for they 
are wearing their August rather than their May aspect. 

To turn to more material considerations, climbing will 
be more expensive this year than before 1914, because Swiss 
hotels have necessarily, though not unduly, raised their 
prices, and guides their fees. The exchange, moreover, must 
not be Jeft out of account, and the English £ is now worth 
only 22 francs in Switzerland, instead of 25.25 frare:. 
Before the war a guide engaged for a month usually received 
£1 a day. Provisions cost about another 10s., and I do 
not need to remind anyone how much cheaper than now 
were all climbing accessories, such as climbing suits and 
boots, seven and more years ago. The huts in Switzer- 
land used either to be free or a nominal charge of | frare 
a night was made for the use of them. Now, I understand, 
non-members of the Swiss Alpine Club will be asked to pay 
in some huts as much as 5 francs a night. Most disagree- 
able innovations of all are the passport regulations and 
passport fees. Thus, supposing a climber is at Zermatt 
and wants to traverse the Matterhorn, he cannot do so 
unless both he and his guide or guides have passports with 
Italian visas, Similarly, supposing he wishes to go to 
Chamounix to climb there, he cannotdoso unless he and his 
guide or guides have passports with French visas. All 
these petty restrictions diminish the restfulness and 
pleasure of a holiday. 

Guides often ask me anxiously whether the class of 
Englishman who used to climb before the war will be able 
to do so now. I am forced to say that I fear they will 
often not be able to do so, for glancing through the record 
book of the late Prebendary Durham’s guide—a typical 
guide of the first class—I find plenty of names of scholars, 
of Oxford and Cambridge men, and of men who when not 
on holiday spent most of their time in what Lamb called 
“the most elegant spot in the metropolis,” the Inner 
Temple ; but I find not a single name of one who would 
now be included in the ranks of the “ new rich” or “ war 
profiteers.”’ The climbers are now rather the “ new poor.” 
Whoever engages a guide now can hardly reckon upon his 
food and fees amounting to less than £2 a day, and a climber 





‘anxious to ascend the highest Alpine peaks must therefore 


reckon £120 for two guides for a month. Now, until this 
present tyranny of war taxes and super-taxes be overpast, 
few, I fear, of the old climbing brigade can think of any 
such outlay, even on their favourite holiday sport. 

What I find most climbers do, in the circumstances, is 
either to climb two together, or to take one guide and engage 
an extra one for a difficult ascent only. What is most to be 
feared is an increase of that guideless climbing which can 
only mean an increase in the number of Alpine accidents. 
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Fair and smiling as the mountains may look, they are 
yerhaps even more treacherous than usual this summer. 
The drought, which lasted between six and seven months 
here, has loosened boulders and rocks, and caused countless 
crevasses to open up yawning in the glaciers. No snow 
fell last winter sufficient to cement the glaciers and fill up 
their clefts. Never do I remember so many Bergschriinde 
as this summer. As a result of mild winters and drought, 
some of the Swiss glaciers most familiar to climbers are 
advancing. Thus the Lower Grindelwald Glacier is moving 
forward at the rate of about six inches a day ; and in 1919 
69 per cent. of the 98 chief Swiss glaciers kept under scien- 
tific observation were advancing. In 1920 only 59 per 
cent. continued to do so, while 34 per cent. were retreating. 
Among the advancing glaciers were some of the largest. 
In 1920, for instance, the Létschberg Glacier advanced 
9) yards; the Schwarzenberg Glacier about 77, and the 
Biserten Glacier 115 yards. The reason for this glacier 
advance is that the ice has not been kept together, as in 
normal years, by heavy winter snowfalls. It has become 
split and has tended to slide downwards into the valleys. 
The rocky ridges of the highest parts of the mountains were 
also not thickly snowed under as in ordinary winters, and 
crags have accordingly become loosened and semi-detached. 
This explains the fall of a huge boulder from the summit of 
Mont Blanc, which gave rise to fantastic daily paper reports 
of “the top of Mont Blanc” having “tumbled down.” 
A somewhat similar downslide of rock happened on the 
Grande Meije, in Dauphiny. 

All these signs are so many portents of what this season’s 
climbers may expect to find awaiting them--—conditions 
which, if more than commonly interesting, call for more 
than common care and caution. 


Geneva, May 24th. JULIAN GRANDE. 











FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE, 
ON ITS TRIAL.—THE 
PERIOD. 


(To THe Epiror or tHE “ SpecraTor.’’] 
Sir,—I explained in my last letter that two of the main 
features of banking during and since the war were the great 
growth in deposits and the fusion of banking interests. 
As regards the first, the enormous Government loans, with 
their inflationary influence, played an important part, 
and the total deposits of the English joint stock banks 
rose from about £900,000,000 before the war to about 
£1,960,000,000 at the end of last year. In the matter of 
fusions it may be noted that whereas previous to the war 
there were reckoned to be eleven big joint stock clearing 
banking institutions, that number was reduced to five. 
The banks themselves gave as one of the reasons for these 
fusions the desirability of being able to cope with the 
abnormal conditions of the post-war period, and in particular 
to be able to cope with the applications for accommodation 
on the grand scale likely to come from the mammoth 
industrial institutions created during the war. It is only 
fair also to recognize that the efforts of the banks to 
anticipate post-war requirements were not confined to 
fusions amongst themselves, various committees having 


BANKING POST-WAR 


been organized to arrange the best methods for dealing with, 


the abnormal conditions which it was foreseen must 
follow the war. 

Nevertheless, and because it is human to err, bankers 
would probably be the first to admit that miscalculations 
were made which ultimately proved prejudicial to the 
situation. They were miscalculations which it is no shame 
to acknowledge, but recognition of them is necessary for a 
due comprehension of subsequent developments. In the 
first place, there was too great a tendency to anticipate 
“boom” conditions following the war. In the second 
place, insufficient allowance was made for the effect of high 
prices and high wages. In the third place, there was 
forgetfulness of the impoverished condition of potential 
foreign buyers, and in the fourth place the effect of possible 
undue competition among even the reduced number of 
mammoth banks was also underrated. 

Much might be said in defence of the laudable desire 
on the part of the banks to enable traders to get a good 
start in activities after the war, and, as I pointed out last 


week, the Government itself was insistent upon the 





duty of the banker in this respect. Indeed, if financial 
resources had been focused upon essential industries, and 
if, above all things, manufacturers had taken as their 
motto small profits and quick returns—in other words, 
if they had endeavoured to cheapen production and lower 
prices—all might have been well. Unfortunately, however, 
there was too much invasion of banking resources by those 
who were seeking for enormous profits by carrying goods on 
borrowed money, and undoubtedly that tendency, as 
well as the rise in wages, was greatly fostered by the Excess 
Profits Duty. ; 

Accordingly it was soon discovered that as a consequence 
of these conditions the amount of banking resources required 
was out of all proportion to the actual volume of trade. 
In other words, by reason of high prices, combined with 
the slow return to adequate supplies of labour and rapid 
transit, the manufacturer required something like treble 
the amount of banking resources to finance a pre-war 
volume of business, and thus it was, in part, that by the 
summer of last year we had bankers’ advances up to an 
extraordinarily high level, although our actual trade as 
expressed in quantity was by no means unusual. 

A further miscalculation on the part of bankers and 
traders alike is to be noted with regard to an insufficient 
recognition of the financial ability of foreign countries 
to acquire our exports. The fact of a world shortage of 
goods had been generally grasped, but there was failure 
to recognize adequately that some of our Continental 
buyers, such as Germany, must necessarily be almost 
non-existent for a time, and that other vast and devastated 
areas of Europe were utterly unable to find the where- 
withal to make payments for goods desired. 

Possibly, however, the most important miscalculation 
of all concerned itself with the effect of the competition 
existing between the large banks. Much had been said 
at the time of the fusions with regard to the danger of a 
money trust resulting, and no doubt the absorption of the 
individual and smaller banks is a circumstance which has 
not been to the benefit of the smaller trader. Not only, 
however, was the competition between the remaining 
banking institutions sufficiently keen to prevent anything 
like a monopoly or money trust; it was sufficient even to 
create some actual dangers. 

Moreover, those dangers were probably increased by 
the very fact of the war having produced mammoth 
industrial concerns and mammoth individuals (if the 
expression may be allowed) with such huge liabilities as to 
offer something like a menace. It will be recalled that 
in some of the past American crises the boom move- 
ments were largely created by the operations of groups 
of enormous wealth which were believed to sway in no 
ordinary degree the provision of banking facilities; and 
so in this country during the period from the Armistice 
up to April of last year it is to be feared that a good many 
capitalist groups were able, by playing off one bank upon 
the other, to obtain the use of enormous volumes of banking 
resources for purposes which were not always for the 
benefit of the country as a whole. Purely speculative 
combines and capital flotations were made possible, as were 
also the carrying of large positions in commodities, with a 
holding up of prices which would not have been possible 
but for the free use of banking resources. This particular 
movement came to its climax in April of last year, when, 
under the influence of a 7 per cent. Bank Rate here and 
the imposition of high money rates in the States, a halt 
was called. When the rise in the Bank Rate occurred, 
much was said as to its being unnecessary, the plea being 
that the banks could have met the situation by severe 
discrimination. Probably they could, but the general 
consensus of opinion of those in touch with the facts was 
that by reason of this excessive competition nothing but 
a stern 7 per cent. and the apprehensions for a time of 
even a higher rate could have met the case. 

However that may be, and while there was some diver- 
sion of banking resources in undesirable directions, it is 
to the credit of the banks that throughout they stood 
loyally by their legitimate trade customers. Moreover, 
although I have not hesitated to point out certain mistaken 
views concerning post-war conditions which prevailed in 
banking and financial circles, it must not be forgotten 
that those views were very generally held, and that an 
.mpetus was given to them by the Government itself, which 
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placed in the forefront of its election campaign in the 
autumn of 1918 the idea that peace and prosperity were to 
be contemporaneous, and that all losses of the war were to 
be met out of the pockets of the Germans. Partly as a 
consequence of these miscalculations, there has been a 
severe setback in trade with a difficulty in liquidating 
stocks already in hand, while at this same moment the 
trader, and indeed the nation as a whole, felt all the 
more keenly the heavy hand of Government taxation. 
From the moment, however, of the awakening in April of 
last year the bankers have handled the situation magnifi- 
cently, and when the history of these times comes to be 
written later I have no hesitation in predicting that it 
will be recorded that they have saved the financial and 
commercial solvency of the country by the wise use made 
of their resources. 

There is a practical point, however, I would like to raise 
with regard to the banking position in its relation to aiding 
the commercial activities of the country. Even before 
the war the proportion of capital and reserves to deposits 
was a very small one, being something like 10 per cent. 
To-day, in consequence of the great rise in deposits, the 
proportion is actually as low as 64 percent, and it has been 
lower. It is true that the total of bankers’ capital and 
reserves has risen by over forty millions, but for the most 
part it has been a case rather of issuing shares in payment 
for institutions acquired, and the amount of actual new 
money put in by the shareholders has been comparatively 
small. Yet it is abundantly clear that because of high 
= and the unlikelihood of a return to the pre-war 
evel in that respect, banking resources will be more heavily 
drawn upon than ever for legitimate trade needs, and 
especially is that true at the present moment, when bankers’ 
liquid resources have also been encroached upon by an 
involuntary lock-up in long-dated Government loans. I 
suggest, therefore, at a moment when new issues of capital 
are by no means unpopular, that there is no direction in 
which fresh capital might be raised with greater advantage, 
both to bank shareholders and to the whole nation, than 
in the case of the banks. I have not hesitated to suggest 
certain directions where bankers, in common with others, 
may have made miscalculations during the recent abnormal 
times through which the country has been passing; but the 
fact remains that confidence in them was never greater 
than it is to-day, and I venture to think that that confidence 
would be yet further increased by an advance in the propor- 
tion of their capital in reserves to their liabilities, as evidence 
not so much perhaps of financial strength as of their 
greater ability to cope with the problem with which they 
will be confronted as soon as the real trade revival after 
the war begins in earnest.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

The City, May 25th. ONLOOKER. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read,and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.]} 

A LEAGUE OF GOOD CITIZENS. 
{To tHe Epiror or tHe ‘“ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—Your recent article on a League of Good Citizens came 
at the right moment. Although throughout this coal stoppage 
the man in the street has refused to allow himself to be in- 
timidated by the sabre rattling or other “ splendid gestures ” 
of the leaders of the Triple Alliance and Council of Action, at 
the back of his mind there has been a feeling of doubt as to 
how far he and his could have carried on in the event of a 
general down tools on the part of organized labour. Mr. Will 
Thorne, M.P., said in a recent speech at Leeds: “‘ Even the 
Middle Classes Union could not march into the pits; if they did 
they would damn well fall to the bottom, and an inexperienced 
winder would soon settle their fate.” Perhaps; but the men 
who had to dig parados and parapet, mine and counter-mine 
under German gas and shell fire, were in the main men who 
until six months previously had never handled spade or pick 
in their lives. Quite possibly the doctor who has to carry 





through an operation that means life or death could manipu- 
late the winding machine in a coal shaft, but his six-hour 
shift would have to be deducted from his time available for 
operating on the miner’s wife or relieving his ailing child. 

May I leave Mr. William Thorne at that. and briefly comment 
on your admirable article? 








We want a body of citizens organized to stand for majority 
rights against minority tyranny. Their organization must be 
democratic, built up from the bottom. It must not be financed 
either wholly or in part by federated capital, whether eters 
national or British. It must not be bound to the chariot 
wheels of any statesman or political party. It must be pre 
pared to place itself unreservedly at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment when and if that Government is out to break the embargo 
or raise the blockade of the direct actionist, but it must also 
be equipped to act alone should that Government from motives 
of policy, expediency, or something worse, decide, as did 
Giolitti’s Government in Italy, to stand aside and allow the 
citizen and the direct actionist to fight the issue out. 

Something more than two years ago I was one of those who 
were instrumental in starting under the name of the Middle 
Classes Union a movement to organize for its self-preservation 
the great hitherto inarticulate middle interest which between 
the upper and nether millstones of federated capital and 
organized labour, with the Government bureaucrat to direct 
the mill and hasten the operation, was very surely being 
ground down and squeezed out of the body politic. Frankly, 
we aimed then at political action pure and simple. To the 
Liberal doctor and the Conservative squire, to the Radical] 
draper and Tory blacksmith, who hitherto in the same little 
community had voted two one way and two the other, and go 
had been regularly disregarded by each and any Party leader 
when once they had recorded their votes, we suggested a group- 
ing on political but non-party lines for the preservation of 
essentially mutual interests and liberties. We had then—we 
have now—no quarrel with the great Trade Union movement; 
but the formation of the Triple Alliance, threats of the Council 
of Action, railway strikes, coal stoppages, gas strikes, tram 
hold-ups taught us that however much we must deplore having 
to come into conflict with the forces of organized labour, 
Vigilance Committees prepared to take over entirely or come 
to the assistance of the local authority when a service essential 
to the community was threatened without time being allowed 
for reflection or arbitration, must be an integral part of our 
programme. One of our five declared objects reads as follows :— 
“To organize the mass of taxpaying citizens for self-defence in 
the event of the suspension from other than legitimate causes 
of essential public utility services, e.g., transport food supply, 
heating, lighting, &c.”’ 

The Middle Classes Union (why is there no adequate trans- 
lation of proletariate and bourgeois?) has something over three 
hundred branches scattered up and down the country with 
memberships that run from 3,000 in some cases to a couple of 
hundred in others. Every member on joining is asked to fill up 
a card stating what service, if any, he or she will be prepared 
to undertake should there be a hold-up of an essential public 
utility service. 

Had the Triple Alliance functioned a few weeks back, these 
three hundred branches were going to do their best, and would 
where numerically weak have, at any rate, formed nuclei round 
which the citizen could have rallied, but we ought to be able to 
do much more. A union like ours, dependent on the 2s. 6d. 
subscription of its members, with its hands full of political and 
municipal work, cannot afford the skilful whole-time organizer 
or the paid local secretary, who alone can make successful a 
broad and universally applied scheme such as you have out- 
lined. The thing must be done now if it is to be done at all, 
and if the Spectator agrees that our Vigilance Movement is 
founded on the right lines, and will appeal on our behalf to its 
large circle of readers, I believe that the obstacles which are 
holding us back at the moment will be easily overcome.—I am, 
Sir, &c., J. R. Preryman Newman, M.P., 

Chairman of the Middle Classes Union. 

General Buildings, Aldwych, W.C. 2. 


{To tHe Eptror or THe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—In reference to your article on May 14th on this subject, 
it may interest your readers to know that nine months ago an 
organization on almost identical lines to that desiderated in 
your columns was in fact formed in Glasgow. A meeting 
was called during the strike of last autumn, and the following 
resolution was carried unanimously :— 

“This meeting resolves, in the interest of public safety, to 
form a preliminary committee to make arrangements for the 
preparation of a roll of all persons willing to place their 
services so far as possible at the disposal of the Imperial or 
Civil Authorities in the event of a civil emergency.” 


Thereafter a statement of policy was framed and approved (in 
terms of the annexed copy) at a general meeting of members 


on the roll. 
A large number of public-spirited citizens have been enrolled, 


and they are classified on cards. The idea of the 
promoters has been just as indicated in your article, 
that it is too late to organize after the strike takes 
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lace. On these cards there are now, in classified form, 
Rentivete of motor drivers, heavy and light, railway workers, 
engineer and electrical workers, and any number of members 
who can do either manual or clerical work. On the occasion of 
the two last strikes a number of specially selected members 
were actually standing by, on the eve of the strike, ready to 
act as railwaymen (drivers and stokers) and motor drivers, but 
their services were not actually called upon owing to cancella- 
tion or settlement. In the present dockers’ strike in this city 
the organization has come into full operation. This strike was 
a deliberate attempt to coerce the community by blockade or 
embargo, and it was no doubt honed that the strike would 
spread to other parts of the country. Within thirty-six hours 
of the dockers’ lightning strike the organization had supplied 
over a hundred men to unload food cargoes. Every day since 
then further parties of volunteers have been drafted to the 
docks, until at the moment of writing there are over 1,500, of 
whom the great majority have been supplied by the Roll of 
Voluntary Workers. 

Needless to say, the action of the Roll of Voluntary Workers 
or, rather, the success which has attended its efforts, has 
aroused a storm of abuse, and the Daily Herald has honoured 
the Roll of Voluntary Workers by publishing a column of angry 
denunciation and inaccuracies, The office for enrolment is 
picketed all day, and after office hours on one occasion the 
place was raided and the caretaker forced to open the premises. 
Fortunately all the papers and records had been removed pre- 
viously, so this contemptible action met with no success. 

May I quote a paragraph from a circular issued last 
December, which I think concisely summarizes the objects of 
such an organization ?— 

“From time to time the vital services of the community are 

interrupted by strikes. Unless active assistance is given by 
members of the community, the supply of food and other 
necessaries may be absolutely cut off. The Government of the 
day may have the material and the means of transport, but 
they cannot have the personnel. It is our aim to enrol that 
personnel, classify the volunteers according to their skill, 
and hand over definite Rolls of Voluntary Workers to the 
authorities whenever any emergency arises.” 
In point of fact the committee have done more than the para- 
graph indicated, since their success at the beginning of the 
strike has rendered it unnecessary for the Government to take 
any action towards recruitment of labour, and the committee 
have not only tabled their roll, but have called out their 
members, enlisted hundreds more, and drafted them each day 
to the docks. All classes are represented, and the community 
has demonstrated in a small way not only that it is prepared 
to take action to protect itself, but that such action can, with 
a little preparation, be made completely effective. 

I venture to hope that this illustration of a “‘ League of Good 
Citizens ” in actual operation will encourage the formation of 
similar committees in every town in the country. The deter- 
rent effect produced by the mere formation of such committees 
would, I believe in many cases, prevent the extremist section 
of the trade union leaders from rushing headlong into strikes, 
which in many cases are called more to gratify the sense of 
power dear to the heart of officials than for the furtherance of 
their constituents’ real interests.—I am, Sir, &., 

Glasgow, May 20th. Joun MacRosert. 


STATEMENT OF POLICY. 

(1) We believe that with the franchise so fully extended as 
it is at present to both sexes, there is no justification for the 
attempts recently made to carry by Direct Action what cannot 
be secured through the ballot box. 

(2) We believe that the present condition of affairs in the 
industrial world constitutes a grave menace to the community, 
inasmuch as, by the action of extremists, various sections of the 
people endeavour from time to time by strike action to impose 
their will on the country. 

(3) With the evidence before us of Russia, where 600,000 
Communists hold 120,000,000 people in subjection, we realize 
that, few in number as the revolutionaries in this country may 
be, there is a danger of their securing their ends unless met by 
an organized body of well-disposed citizens. 

(4) We believe that many strikes, by producing hunger and 
distress, have behind them the intention to foster that revolu- 
tionary atmosphere so essential for the purposes of the 
extremist section. 

(5) In our opinion, any strike or lock-out which interferes 
with the ordinary supply of food, fuel, light, water, and other 
necessaries of life is an attack on the community, and as such 
falls to be resisted with all the resources at the disposal of the 
Government of the day. 

(6) We believe it is essential for the well-being and good 
government of any civilized country that the community should 
be able to demonstrate its ability to carry on vital services, 
notwithstanding any action by a section of workers or 
employers however powerful. 

(7) We believe, therefore, that all good citizens should forth- 
with declare themselves at the disposal of the authorities, 





so that, in the event of any emergency arising, the necessary 
personnel for maintaining these services will be readily 
available. 

(8) We believe that the formation of bodies such as ours, and 
their employment when conditions necessitate, would demon- 
strate the real weakness of the revolutionary element in our 
midst, thus ensuring that internal peace and sense of security 
without which there can be neither progress nor prosperity. — 
_ 9) As an organization, we take no side in political or 
industrial controversy, but we pledge ourselves to uphold the 
—— of the community and to support the authority of the 
_ (We heartily congratulate the Glasgow voluntary workers. 
hey have “organized victory.” And they deserve success 
because their scheme is wise and moderate. It is not provo- 
cative at any point. It aims at protecting the community and 
at nothing else. Winnipeg showed what could be done by 
citizens “getting together” when their right to exist was 
threatened, and Glasgow has set a similar example in this 
country.—Ep. Spectator.] 





[To THe Epitor or THE “ Spectator.’’] 

Sir,—Any such League as that which you advocate would no 
doubt be most useful to the community. I fear, however, that 
the machinery of the recent Volunteer Force could hardly be 
used for its formation. The Volunteer organization—one 
which if kept in being would have been most serviceable in 
times such as these—was scrapped by the Government when the 
war was over, and it is no good flogging a dead horse. On the 
other hand, there is already in existence and in full activity 
a League of which the objects are precisely those described in 
your article of May 14th—I mean the Middle Classes Union. 
It stands for all the activities which you indicate—plus the 
urgent need for economy of public money. Its name is not 
very fortunate; it may mislead; the Union is, above all, a 
national and not a class organization, and draws recruits from 
every section of society, even from Labour itself. Would it 
not be better to utilize an existing body, numbering, I believe, 
some 500 branches all over the country, rather than to form a 
new one?—I am, Sir, &c., A. D. Gonp.ey. 


{To THE Epiror or THE “ SpectraTor.’’) 
Str,—While I am more than in accord with you as regards the 
vital necessity for some such League or Alliance as you 
suggest, I am convinced, from my own experience, that if any- 
thing like this is to be a success it must be run as an inde- 
pendent organization, untrammelled by association with any of 
the various existing societies. I see that the Sheffield Branch 
of the British Empire League claims to have already done some- 
thing in the way suggested, and the Middle Classes Union can 
also make claims in this regard. Still, the fact remains that, 
although much opportunity has offered itself, very little has 
been accomplished—practically nothing, indeed—when one 
recalls the length of time which has elapsed and the pressing 
necessities of the last eighteen months. Scattered efforts will 
never accomplish widespread results, and I am afraid it will 
never be possible to line up the different existing societies under 
one banner. People who talk glibly of amalgamation ignore 
two facts which cannot be got rid of. Firstly, there is a 
certain element of rivalry existing which prompts each to a 
sense of self-importance; and secondly, there are staffs 
connected with each imbued with the bureaucratic spirit which 
assuredly does not provoke a desire for “ hari-kiri”! There 
is just as much dissipation of energy and material in connexion 
with these organizations as there is in Government Depart- 
ments, with as little likelihood of its being got rid of in the case 
of one as the other. For these reasons, therefore, I strongly 
urge that whatever move is made it should be on quite inde- 
pendent lines, removed from the influence of any jealousies or 
rivalries begotten of the perfectiy natural struggles of move- 
ments dependent on public support.—I am, Sir, &c., 
= A WELI-WIsHER. 
(To THE Epiror or THE “ SpecraTor.’’] 

Sir,—Your correspondent “ Loyalist ” seems to think that it 
will quite answer the purpose of, and, indeed, be an improve- 
ment on, the proposed League of Good Citizens if a Central 
Committee be formed of representatives from the already 
existing loyal associations, “to bind the twigs,’”’ as he puts it, 
“into one strong bundle.” It is to be trusted that a movement 
which must have the good wishes of all who have the welfare 
of their country truly at heart will not be conducted on any 
lines so deliberately inviting failure. Every one who has had 
any experience in such matters knows that in the case of any 
gathering of delegates as envisaged by “ Loyalist’’ it can be 
taken as certain that the interests of their own societies will 
come first with them, and all the little jealousies and rivalries 
to which Colonel Pottinger refers in his letter of last week will 
be brought to the council table, to the detriment of the common 
cause which they have professedly met to promote. By all 
means let a strong Central Committee, charged with the 
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establishment of the proposed League, be formed of men—and 
women—whose names and reputations will serve as a guarantee 
of their whole-heartedness, and the loyal elements of the nation 
will flock to the standard so set up; but to confine the move- 
ment to an attempted “ co-ordination” (however blessed the 
word) of existing organizations will only leave them in the 
same state of mental confusion and doubt as to which of the 
many is really worthy of support that the majority of them are 
in at present.—I am, Sir, &c., G. Nugent Banxes. 
123 St. George’s Road, S.W. 1. 





WHO ARE THE MINERS, AND WHY SHOULD THEY BE 
A PRIVILEGED CLASS? 
[To tue Eprror or THe “ Specrator.’’) 

f1r,—Your article is admirable. We who live in a mining 
district are tired of the half-heroic, half-pathetic figure that is 
presented to us by miners’ leaders and politicians. Miners 
have the courage of the average working man—no more, no less. 
It takes as much courage to drive a railway train, a motor 
omnibus, or to handle beasts, as to work in a mine, and the 
life there is not nearly so unpleasant as an agricultural 
Iabourer’s, nor so dangerous as a sailor’s. Because the miner’s 
work is unseen its dangers and discomforts have been enor- 
mouly exaggerated—cleverly, too, for the miners’ leaders know 
the value of “ winged words.” During the strike of 1912 I 
heard *busmen and waiters in London sympathizing with “ the 
poor devils that never saw the light of day.” ‘As the miners in 
the district I lived in commonly got home about 1 p.m. or 
2 p.m.—the shift began at 7 a.m.—the waiter’s pity seemed 
misplaced. The miners’ work is healthy. I believe that in- 
surance offices rank them next to clergymen and farmers, and 
the statistics of accidents that so much is made of include 
every little trifling graze or nip that hinders a man even for a 
day. A very intelligent miner told me that for a job at which 
aman had to take off his coat there was nothing equal to a 
collier. He could get work anywhere, could lift his tools if 
anything annoyed him and get employment in the neighbouring 
eolliery; he could take a day off when he liked, and he owned 
no man as master. This man, with his brother, had gone the 
round of the collieries just for adventure, a month in one, six 
months in another, a fortnight in a third, merely to see where 
the best conditions were, and settled down in one finally 
because there was good fishing in the neighbourhood. 

The mines were funk-holes during the war. The men that 
had no stomach for the fight crowded into the mines; it was 
astonishing how safe the pits became then. And when other 
districts were strictly rationed and all classes elsewhere had 
to accept imported meat, the miners in my district had prac- 
tically unlimited supplies of the best home-fed beef. I daresay 
some of the stories were dressed up for the occasion, but there 
was usually truth at the bottom. One miner boasted that he 
had 4 lbs, beef daily put into his pot. “I pride myself on 
being the biggest eater of meat in the village,’ and that was 
when Members of Parliament were sitting down to soused 
herring! One miner’s lady got 2} lbs. of chops, burned them 
while gossiping, and ran to the butcher for other 24 Ibs. “ I’ve 
wasted those.” And she got them. The confectioner in the 
village told me that young miners taking their girls to the 
local cinema spent each 10s. nightly on chocolate—5s. worth 
for the girl, 5s. worth for himself—and a miner’s wife buying 
4 lb. grapes at 4s. 6d. ate them in the shop while the sweets 
she was also buying were being packed up. It was common talk 
that £40 would change hands in a night over cards, and 
quoiting matches between individual colliers were for £100 
stakes. 

Is it any wonder that with money to throw about in this 
fashion coal became unbuyable? And there is another reason 
why coal is so dear. It is not only the miner, the hewer, or 
bettomer that has benefited from the high wages; it is every- 
body on the colliery pay-sheet, even though his or her work is 
miles away. War wage, Sankey “ Reward ”—as the miner calls 
it—go to all workers—colliery chauffeur, boy in an office, girl 
at brick works, man working in woods. A little fellow of 
fourteen, newly started at a pit-head, the sort of lad one felt 
inclined to give a bun to, was earning two years ago £2 8s. 8d. 
weekly, later on raised to nearly £3, and girls on a picking-belt 
or in a colliery brick-works were earning similarly inflated 
wages. Little wonder collieries are bankrupt and coal at 
ransom prices, for miners’ leaders have been given in to by a 
Government afraid of a union and a public that did not know 
the truth.—I am, Sir, &c., MIDLANDER. 





THE DANGERS OF COAL-MINING. 


(To THe Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
&1r,—In the discussion excited by the coal strike, great play 
is often made by the suggestion that mining is an occupation 
#0 exceptionally dangerous that the community may be fairly 
asked to subsidize it. A fair example of this is shown in the able 








article, with much of which most people will agree, in the May 
issue of the Nineteenth Century and After, signed “BR, BR. 
Osborn.” He writes: “And this industry is sui generis and 
unique becauee the yearly casualties are those of a great battle 
and largely beyond human control, so that coal-mining has a 
claim to a State subsidy in case of need which no other 
industry possesses.” The facts do not bear out this statement. 
The Mercantile Marine is far and away more dangerous to life 
—the railway is not much less dangerous to life and limb—than 
the coal-mines. The death rates from accidents for the years 
1904 to 1908—I have not later figures at hand, but these averages 
do not change much—are as follows: Death rate from acci- 
dents per 10,000, seamen, 50.4; miners, 13.2; quarrymen, 10.6; 
railwaymen, 7.5. For injuries not fatal the rate of the railway- 
men is about five times as high as that of the miners, and of 
the seamen about 20 per cent. higher than the miners. The 
general death rate of miners compares favourably with that of 
other trades and occupations.—I am, Sir, &., C. J. Eyres. 
Denmark House, Rochester. 





DEMOCRACY AND CIVILIZATION. 
(To THe Epitor or tHe “ SpecraTor.’’) 
Sir,—In your issue of December 25th last you printed a letter 
of mine concerning disarmament and its necessity to save 
civilization. Have not events since then rather confirmed my 
doubts as to whether the majority of the people in civilized 
nations now really care either for what we call civilization or 
to preserve it in its present form? That seems to me to be the 
dreadful and poignant question of the hour. Do the democra- 
cies of the world care enough, or have they been instructed to 
care for anything beyond immediate and obvious means to 
personal well-being, and does this present temper arise merely 
in a terrible reaction from the wonderful personal self-sacrifices 
of the Great War? Or is the cause far deeper and less hopeful? 
The origin of the wreckage of Roman civilization was within, 
not beyond, its pale, and though analogy is a dangerous play- 
thing, yet it does suggest the question whether in all these 
centuries the popular mind has grown broader, wiser, and 
more self-contained. I feel that we must answer these quee- 
tions if we are to save a civilization sometimes called material- 
istic, yet, with all that, infinitely more profound and spiritual 
than any that has gone before. And I more than ever think 
that the immediate peril is not 60 much from great armaments 
as in the uncurbed desires of our “‘ sovereign peoples.” Surely 
this is neither pessimism nor a relapse into Toryism, when the 
danger is at our very gates, both to you in England and nearing 
us in America. Probably you have already discussed this 
aspect, but for the last few months I have been far from my 
Spectator—I am, Sir, &., CLEMENT NEWBOLD. 
Hotel Meurice, Paris. 





INSCRIPTION FOR A WAR MEMORIAL, 
[To tHe Epiton or tHE “ Spectator.’’) 
Sir,—At the unveiling and dedication of a churchyard cross in 
pious memory of the men of Fylingdales who gave their lives 
in the war a.p. 1914-1918, which ceremony was performed by 
Major-General J. K. Trotter, K.C.B., this afternoon, I was 
struck with the simplicity and dignity of the inscription :— 
“‘ Remember the love of them who came not home from the war.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., Gro. Tueo. Lowe. 
Highfield Place, 74 New North Road, Huddersfield, May 16th. 


{To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
S1r,—Permit me to suggest the following line from a sonnet on 
Scott’s Death, by Sir E. Brydge (quoted by Lockhart) :— 
“The glory dies not, and the grief is past.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., Frank MILLER. 
Annan, Dumfriesshire. 


{To roe Eprror or tHe “ Spectrator.’’) 
Sir,—On the War Memorial Cross at Upton, Chester, standing 
at a corner of cross roads on the approach to the village, is the 
inscription :— 
“Their memory hallowed in the land they loved.” 
Also, on the stone tablet on the inside north wall of the 
church, underneath the same names, are the following lines of 
Laurence Binyon :— 
“ They shall not grow old, as we that are left grow old: 
Age shall not weary them, nor the years condemn. 
At the going down of the sun and in the morning 
We shall remember them.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., 
Upton Vicarage, Chester, 


W. Spariina. 





{To tHe Epiror or THe “‘ Spectator.’’] 
Smr,—The following, with its message of triumph and comfort 
to the living, is the last quotation in Dr. Bridges’ “‘ The Spirit 
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of Man,” and gives all that is wanted in a War Memorial 
Inscription :— 

“Holy is the true light, and passing wonderful, lending 
radiance to them that endured in the heat of the conflict: from 
Christ they inherit a home of unfading splendour, wherein they 
rejoice with gladness evermore.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., Joun Morris. 
The Vicarage, Caterham Valley. 





THE ORGY OF MURDER. 
[To THe Eprror or tHe “‘ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—The same day (May 2ist) that I read this article in your 
columns, I read in Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry 
(1830), by William Carleton—a most patriotic Irishman and a 
delightful critic and admirer of his countrymen—by the mouth 
of the Rev. Mr. O’Brien, the Catholic priest: “‘ They are cer- 
tainly a strange people, almost an anomaly in the history of 
the human race. They are the only people who can rush out 
from the very virtues of private life to the perpetration of 
crimes at which we shudder.” (From The Poor Scholar, p. 618, 
in the edition illustrated by Maclise.) Anyone who wants to 
understand the Irish character as interpreted by Irish men and 
women should (1) read this book, (2) see The White-Headed 
Boy, now playing at a London theatre. The latter, without a 
word of Irish politics, throws much light on them.—I am, Sir, 





&e., H. C. 
THE IRISH LANGUAGE, 
[To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 
Smrr,—‘ A Southern Irishman’s” statement in last week’s 


Spectator, that ‘‘ not one Irishman in 100 can even read Irish 
letters—not one in 1,000 talk three sentences in Irish,’* reminds 
me of the Irishwoman who was asked what practical use it was 
for her boy to learn Irish. Her reply was: “ Indeed, then, 
sorra a one of me knows except it might be some use to him 
when he goes abroad.’’—I am, Sir, &c., Pr. B.C. 





DESPERATE SAYINGS. 
(To tHe Epiror or tue “ Srecrator.’’] 
Sir,—Anatole France somewhere imagines an observer from 
another planet examining our world through a giant telescope 
and detecting patches of “‘ that species of corruption which we 
call organic life.” How is that for a “ desperate saying ’’? 
And what of this, of which I do not know the author, “ Life is 
the bitter price we pay for death ’?—I am, Sir, &c., 
Mount Irwin, Tynan, Co. Armagh, H. C. Irwin. 





THE WAKEFORD CASE. 
{To tHe Epitor or tus “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—We desire to make a Public Appeal. The Bishop of Lincoln 
has been involved in heavy expenses, which, it is estimated, 
will amount to upwards of £4,000, through the Appeal to the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council by the late Archdeacon 
of Stow from the judgment of the Consistory Court. The judg- 
ment of the Privy Council orders that the Bishop shall be 
recouped by Mr. Wakeford for the expenditure which he has 
incurred in the execution of a public duty. It is uncertain if 
any appreciable amount can be recovered from Mr. Wakeford, 
but in any event there must be a very heavy liability falling on 
the Bishop, in addition to what he may be able to recover under 
the authority of the Court. To the Bishop the sympathy of the 
whole Church will go out. He had a most painful duty to per- 
form, but in the interests of the Church he courageously faced 
it. The financial burden which the case has imposed upon him 
is most serious, and it would be unfair that the Bishop should 
be left personally responsible for it. We ask all who agree with 
us to help in creating a fund in his aid. Even small contribu- 
tions will be welcomed. Cheques should be sent to “ The Bishop 
of Lineoln’s Costs Fund,” National Provincial and Union Bank, 
Lincoln; or to the Treasurer (Mr. Eustace Abel-Smith) at the 
Union Branch of that Bank.—We are, Sir, &c., 
Yarsorovucn, Lord- Lieutenant, Lines.; ANcAsTER; 
Se.Borne; LiverrooL; Heneace (Joint Hon. Sec.); E. A. 
Knox, late Bishop, Manchester; N. L. Asprnaut, Arch- 
deacon, Manchester; C. G. E. We.sy, Denton, Lincs; 
R. L. Antrosvs, K.C.M.G., C.B., Churchwarden St. 
Peter’s, Cranley Gardens; J. J. Scott, Canon, Man- 
chester; W. A. Spooner, Warden, New College, Oxford; 
F, J. Cotrerett, Walsall; C. A. Sway, Sausthorpe Hall, 
Lines; W. K. Fane, Diocesan Board of Finance, 
Lines; ALrrep Suvutttewortu, Lincoln; Contnessy C. 
SistsorP, Canwick, Lines; H. J. Torr, Morton Hall, 
Lincs; Evstace Apet-Smira (Hon. Treasurer); T. C. 
Fry (Joint Hon. Sec.). 

[We sincerely hope that the Bishop of Lincoln will be relieved 
of the whole of the costs. He performed a bare act of duty, 
and it is monstrous that he should be financially crippled 
because he did the right thing for the reputation of the 





Church. It is to be hoped that a regular Fund will be estab- 
lished for the prosecution of eriminous clerks. At present it 
costs a Bishop immense sums to set the law in motion against 
immoral clergy. He has to pay out of his stipend or his private 
purse. But though such a Fund ought to be created as soon as 
possible—the long absence of it has been a scandal—it cannot 
help the Bishop of Lincoln in the present emergency. Tho 
Bishop thoroughly deserves the support of Churchmen.—Ep. 
Spectator. ] 





THE FRENCH DEVASTATED AREAS. 
(To tHe Epitor or THE “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—Will you do a good charity the favour of calling the atten- 
tion of your readers to the matinée organized by the British 
League of Help for Devastated France on Tuesday, May 3ist, 
at the New Oxford Theatre? All must have a warm sympathy 
for the unhappy peasants and industrial workers of the French 
devastated areas, both because of the misfortunes they are 


facing with courage, and because these misfortunes were 
incurred for the common cause of the Allies. The British 


League of Help arranges for British towns to act as Christian 
godparents to French towns or communes in the devastated 
areas, The executive of the League makes a point of not taking 
anything from the funds thus raised. Its organizing expenses 
are considerable, and have been met by contributions from its 
least poor members. This matinée, at which the leaders of the 
French and the British stage will assist, is in aid of the execu- 
tive’s funds.—I am, Sir, &c., Frank Fox. 





THE CAMBRIDGE DIVINITY DOCTORATE. 
(To THE Epitor or THE “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—I hope sincerely Dr. Melville Scott may extract an answer 
from the Board for Theological Studies and a much-wanted 
explanation of their policy of obscurantism. With respect to 
theses, the treatment of which prejudices seriously the chances 
examinee, may I record my own experience in the 
eighties? I wrote an essay for the Maitland prize on the set 
subject, “ The Opium Traffic.” Unfortunately, it became clear 
to me, after the award, that the examiners did not wish an 
impartial treatment of the subject but a brochure in the 
interests of the Anti-Opium Traffic League. On its merits, 
apart from the line taken, I have no doubt that my essay, 
which was given a proxime accessit, and about which I had an 
extremely complimentary letter from the then Master of Peter- 
house, was the best and would under other circumstances havé 
obtained the prize. On the two following occasions I was 
successful.—I am, Sir, &c., C, R. Hares. 


of an 








POETRY. 
—— 
THE NIGHTINGALES. 

To Rosin FLower. 
Musrinea upon imperishable things, 
Honour and love and sorrow, as I walked 
I came where water murmured of the hills 
That flow down from the shoulders of the north 
Into the shimmering green pool of the sea. 
The unsteady water ran from the hill-shadows, 
Itself a frightened shadow hurrying on 
Into the starry clearness of May meads 
All green and gold and sweet with opening buds. 
The dew danced briefly between dusk and sun, 
But when the willow branches gave no shade 
Save to the sleeping fin beneath the banks, 
The rising wood waved “‘ Come!” 


Then I passed in, 
Plunging through sodden leaves and winter mire 
That tardy May dried not, and leapt into 
A sudden lake of blue—all sweet and heat 
And wavering light—tall bluebells sunny dappled 
Whose pale green stems and folded buds and bells 
Sheking out hue and odour drew the mind 
Down into deep delights, to lie there swaying 
Like amber weed fingered by every tide. . . . 
Faded those three grave visitants as I sank— 
Honour and love and sorrow—and I watched 
Their shadows slow withdrawing through a thin 
Spinney beyond the shining lake. The boughs 
Raking above netted the azure sky 
And snared the clouds that turned and broke away 
Torn by the branches or the fretting wind. 
So cloud and leaf and air and light and bird 
Flowed over me as I swayed sunken deep, 
An idle weed fingered by every tide. 
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It was a nightingale above my head 
Answering a nightingale unseen but near, 

It was a nightingale that called me from 

That sunken streaming of the sensual tide, 
With notes like syllables in the silent mind 
In silent night uttering things dear or sad. 
But that unseen bird answered with the voice 
Of smarting love, and crying: “‘ Kiss me now 
And bid all thoughts begone but thoughts of joys 
Born of my lips!” Yes, it was anxious love 
Stealing the voice of that hid nightingale 

And quickening sleepy memories with each note 
Till the notes failed. 


. Then the first singer poured 
His song anew, pure, fresh, sustained—as though 
Water-like it might fall all day, all night 

Renewed, renewing. And I, listening, saw 

Again those three shades from the spinney come— 
Honour and love and sorrow—listening too 

While that wild singer uttered yet his notes 

So quick, and ranging wide *tween earth and heaven, 
That only thought could follow (even as shadow 
Follows the flying feet of light from lake 

To cool green hollow of the couchéd hills)— 

Then paused, and called and ceased. 


How common seemed 
That shining pool as I brushed by and shook 
The shady dews from bended bells and snapped 
Heedless the stems! The nightingale was gone, 
And I pressed musing through the beamy wood, 
And with me those three shadows whispering 
One to another words that I could hear, 


Half understanding. 
JoHN FREEMAN. 








NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence”’ or Articles are signed 
with the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
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be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode 
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Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
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ART. 

<< 
EXHIBITION OF CARICATURES BY MAX BEERBOHM 

AT THE LEICESTER GALLERIES. 

Is there, I wonder, a tendency to take Mr. Max Beerbohm’s 
caricatures a little too seriously ? No one could take his prose 
more seriously than does the present writer, but, in theatrical 
language, his caricatures are for the most part smiles—not 
screams. 

He can, of course, compose very beautiful pictures—witness 
the delicious drawings of Swinburne and the Pre-Raphaelites— 
but this talent is not exercised very much in the present 
exhibition. 

No. 5. The Mercilessness of Youth (A young man in a 
sombrero and a black cloak gazing at a picture of what we might 
call the Absinthe school, and saying, ““ No man with any real 
talent could have behaved like that”) is a beautiful piece of 
composition, and so is No. 55 (Mr. Augustus John in full uniform 
as an official war painter, looking at typical John ladies dressed 
in flat blue and orange blouses, and saying wistfully, ““ Ah, now 
there really is a subject!” No. 57 is of Mr. Masefield Cultivating 
his Garden (in a fantastic dress, watering a white arum lily 
with blood out of a neat watering-can). These are delightful 
to look at and in Mr. Beerbohm’s best vein; of the rest five or 
six seem to me conspicuously funny. 

No. 45. Mr. Lytton Strachey, Trying to See Queen Victoria 
with Lord Melbourne’s Eyes (and succeeding) is an almost 
uncannily good portrait. The red beard, the slightly melancholy 


expression, the drooping arm—Mr. Beerbohm has got them all 
exactly; while the wallpaper with its pattern of closely set 
crowned V.R.s and the ornaments of the room, which consist 





exclusively of busts and portraits of the Queen, are exceedingly 
funny. No. 19, The Cecils Cross Over, bears the legend :— 
Mr. Lioyp GrorcE: 


** Let me have about me men that are fat, 
Sleek-headed men and such as sleep o’ nights!” 


The two brothers are represented as incredibly long, cadaveroug 
and black, and are stepping unanimously out of the picture 
frame with a look of infinite purpose in their faces. No. 26, 
The Author of “ Trivia” Submitting his Latest MS. to the 
Conductors of the “ London Mercury” (Mr. Logan Pearsall 
Smith, Mr. J. C. Squire, and Mr. Edward Shanks). Mr. 
Beerbohm has got Mr. Logan Pearsall Smith with his inde. 
finable air precisely; he is elusive for all his tallness, and 
is handing a minute square of paper to Mr. Squire. The 
editor's portrait, however, is not very successful, neither 
is that of Mr. Edward Shanks. There are two series which 
are also amusing. No. 25. (A) Author, Publisher, and 
Printer in the Dear Old Recent Time. The author is thin, and 
hungry-looking, his trousers are a little too short, he has a 
slightly wistful air. The publisher is a huge man with side 
whiskers, a gold watch-chain, and white spats. He is handing a 
packet containing the author’s MS. to a small bowing figure in an 
apron—the printer. In the next picture—the present time— 
the author has shrunk to a skeleton, only a skull shows out from 
under his top hat. The publisher has been reduced till his 
clothes, his chain, and his whiskers hang in folds and coils about 
his emaciated person. The printer towers over them both, 
and under his apron is a white waistcoat, and beneath it are 
white spats. His demeanour is even more fierce than was that 
of the printer in “the dear old recent time.” Nos. 33, 34, and 
35 make another series. No. 33. The Future, as Beheld by the 
Eighteenth Century (a kind of Sir Robert Walpole in a red coat, 
looking at an effete replica of himself). No.34. As Beheld by the 
Nineteenth Century. A large, benevolent, self-satisfied looking 
gentleman in side whiskers and a white tie looking at a much 
larger, much more self-satisfied gentleman in a still larger white 
tie. No. 35. As Beheld by the Twentieth Century. An anxious 
young man with a black mourning-band on his arm looking 
at an horizon empty save for a large interrogation mark. 
E. 








THE THEATRE. 


——=——— 


EVERYMAN THEATRE, HAMPSTEAD.—THE SHAW 
SEASON. 

Ir is a delight to see Mr. Shaw’s plays well acted. Nowhere 
are his peculiar qualities better displayed than in Major Barbara 
and Candida, perhaps the two most emotionally successful of 
his plays. Both of them have been, on the whole, most success- 
fully dealt with by the Everyman Company. I am inclined to 
think that there never was a more dexterous playwright than Mr. 
Shaw, a man who was more completely master of the stage; 
he seems to me in this to surpass even Otway and Dryden (he is 
certainly their master in subtlety), and to exceed the most 
accomplished writers of the present time. His characters never 
run away with him; they always seem completely flexible in 
his hand, and he has besides the nicest knack of making an 
emotional situation out of a purely intellectual one. ‘The emo- 
tion is, of course, always what we might call secondary passion. 
Of the primary emotions Mr. Shaw has little or nothing to say. 
With him even sex and hunger—our two most primitive 
instincts—are shown only in this secondary aspect. I mean, 
for instance, Candida loves her James with her head and her 
fancy rather than her heart. The poet Eugene Marchbanks is 
perhaps as near to primary emotion as any Shavian. As for 
Barbara Undershaft and Adolphus Cusins, their affection is never 
in the least convincing. Nor is that of Andrew Undershaft 
for his daughter. The love of hunting intellectual snarks 
leaves them with no time for natural primary emotion. How- 
ever, they do not need it; it would, in fact, interfere with the 
clarity of the play if we ever really believed Adolphus’ assertions 
of his passionate desire for Barbara. 

Miss Dorothy Massingham at the Everyman made an admir- 
able Barbara. Tall and dominating, sometimes looking very 
plain, sometimes beautiful and never pretty, she always gave 
the correct Barbara impression of being cleverer with her head 
than with her heart. Barbara is, of course, a much easier 


part to play than that of Candida, of which réle Miss Muriel 
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Pratt gave an interesting performance, representing one side 
of Candida’s character only—a sort of silhouette rendering. 

I wish Mr. Macdermott, who designed the scenery for Major 
Barbara, had observed interiors rather more closely. Lady 
Britomart’s library at Wilton Crescent was completely wrong, 
so indeed was the room in which Candida had installed her James, 
for Candida was, above all, a splendid housewife and would 
have made the room not only comfortable, but beautiful. It 
would have had a soigné air: in its austere way, this room was 
like a prison. 

The Wilton Crescent library, with ihe most disconcerting 
pilasters round it, was not in the least the unduly cosy, chintz, 
photograph, and flower-bedecked room that Lady Britomart 
would have arranged. You know the books in such a room ? 
Bound volumes of the Badminton Magazine, Rogers’ Italy, 
Tennyson (uncut), a Puseyite or evangelical sermon or two, The 
ABC of Bridge, The Universe Explained (in four volumes, 1832), 
and Somebody's Collected Speeches. However, the yard of the 
West Ham Salvation Army Shelter and the scene at the Under- 
shafts’ Munition Works were both excellent: the last with a 
very pleasing lighting effect, the lights cast strongly on the 
back wall of the stage, throwing up the actors in silhouette; this 
suited Miss Dorothy Massingham exactly. I am sorry Mr. 
Nicholas Hannen, who made such a good Eugene Marchbanks, 
should have been got up as an old man with mutton-chop 
whiskers for Andrew Undershaft. ‘The Prince of Darkness ” 
was surely the very antithesis of this stage “ heavy father” ! 
With such an appearance Adolphus Cusins’ Bacchanalian night 
out with his future father-in-law is made to seem incredible. 

Nothing, by the way, could have been better than Mr. Felix 
Aylmer’s interpretation of the Greek professor. He was perfect, 
and there was not a movement or an intonation which should 
have been otherwise. 

What a pity that we were given a total twenty-five minutes’ 
wait during Major Barbara—there are two ten-minute and one 
five-minute intervals. We could willingly have substituted a 
curtain for Lady Britomart’s unprepossessing library, and we 
could have done with less solid seeming scenery altogether. 
To wait is to break the continuity of the play, and besides, I 
would have given a good deal to be able to start back on my 
journey from Hampstead earlier. TARN. 








BOOKS. 
— =< 
BERNADOTTE AND NAPOLEON.* 

BERNADOTTE makes a singular figure in history. In the first 
place, he was one of the few people who not only contrived to 
see the Revolution right through, but survived almost into our 
own epoch. He did not die till 1844. He enlisted into the 
French Army in 1780; was a General of the Division by 1794, 
Ambassador in 1798, and Marshal of France in 1804. He was 
chosen Prince Royal of Sweden in 1810 and became King in 
1818. What makes his career the more remarkable is the fact 
that he was not a scheming opportunist like Talleyrand or a 
Macchiavelli like Fouché, but a rather virtuous sort of person. 
He certainly was no sycophant to the Emperor, but instead 
& thorn in the Imperial flesh. He lived indeed always on 
the edge of physical opposition to Napoleon. His life, then, 
was well worth telling, and it has been well told by Sir 
Plunket Barton in the work before us. This work, it should be 
noticed, is the middle volume of a series of three. The initial 
volume was entitled Bernadotte : The First Phase, and appeared 
before the war. The present volume tells the story of Berna- 
dotte’s relations with Napoleon under the Consulate and the 
Empire. The third and final volume, which is to come, will 
deal with Bernadotte’s Swedish career, first as the Prince Royal 
and then as King. 

What makes the narrative attractive is the fact that in spite 
of the attitude of the virtuous patriot, which was sometimes 
almost schoolmasterish, Bernadotte had at bottom a distinctly 
Gascon way with him. For example, he had been heard to 
say that he “saw no reason why he should not himself play 
the part of Alexander.” Sir Plunket Barton tells us that 
Bernadotte, the son of a lawyer at Pau, had also a dash of 
Moorish blood in his veins. It was perhaps this Eastern admixture 
which made him, we will not say an intriguer, but a very clever 
manipulator of circumstances. Perhaps, however, Frenchmen 
" © Bernadette and “Napoleon, 1799-1810. By Sir Dunbar Plunket Barton. 
London: John Murray. (21s, net.) 





would think that the Gascon blood was quite enough to account 
for the Marshal’s fine words and dodgy agtions. Napoleon, 
indeed, called him “un vrai Gascon.” At any rate, Bernadotte 
had in a high degree the power of annoying Napoleon. He was, 
moreover, one of those generals who are always complaining 
that they are badly treated in the matter of troops and supplies 
and are as jealous as Prima Donnas about the claims and 
rights of their armies. Napoleon once compared him to an 
“old corporal, who complains lustily when a man is taken 
from his file.” But though we have all known this type of 
general, we largely agree with Sir Plunket Barton’s apology for 
Bernadotte. ‘‘ What he was to his file as a corporal, he became 
to his regiment as a colonel, to his corps as a marshal, to his 
province as a governor, and to his subjects as a king. His 
instinct was to identify himself wholeheartedly with ‘ his men,’ 
and to take up the cudgels. for them, right or wrong, contra 
mundum, and what was even more dangerous, contra impera- 
torem.” 

We wish we had time to quote in full the very amusing account 
of how Bernadotte, with his insinuating manners, his fine pres- 
ence, his magnificent head covered with black curls, and his 
speaking eyes—in fact, with his very Hibernian personal outfit— 
ran the Swedish Election at Orebro, the Castle where the Diet 
assembled to choose a successor to the childless King of Sweden. 
The thing was beautifully stage-managed. One feels, indeed, that 
Bernadotte would have been very much at home-in an American 
nominating Convention for the post of President. His use of 
the picture of his little son Oscar was most adroit and up to date. 
A reproduction of the picture in question is given in Sir Plunket 
Barton’s book, and also a fascinating picture of the “ Castle 
of Orebro.” 

But, though Bernadotte played the chief part in managing 
the Diet, he could not show himself too plainly and openly. 
M. Fournier was the active and open election agent. Here is 
an account of some of this dextrous gentleman’s work :— 

“Fournier entered upon an active canvass. Brochures were 
circulated which described in glowing terms the Prince of Ponte 
Corvo’s romantic career and military exploits. Fournier dis- 
tributed portraits of the Prince, the Princess, and of Prince 
Osear, one of which represented Bernadotte’s handsome boy 
playing with his father’s sword These electioneering devices 
weighed heavily against the Duke of Augustenburg, a common- 
place personage, whose son could hardly, by the wildest stretch 
of an artist’s imagination, have been portrayed in the act of 
toying with the sabre of his sire. Fournier made the most 
of his passport from the Duke of Cadore, and he let it be under- 
stood that, although the Emperor was restrained by policy 
from making any formal declaration, he was desirous for the 
success of the French candidate. To the peasantry he enlarged 
upon the Marshal’s valour and wealth. He reminded the 
middle classes that Bernadotte was one of themselves and would 

srotect their commerce. To the clergy he spoke of the Prince’s 
uguenot connections. The nobles were the most difficult to 
persuade, but among those of them who belonged to the army 
he found plenty of adherents. Laudatory poems were com- 
posed and distributed among the electors. One of them was 
to the following effect : ‘ Let us proclaim Bernadotte. We are 
drawn to him as iron is drawn to the magnet. Sweden will 
revive under the shadow of his sword, as the arid earth revives 
under the refreshing summer shower. Come, Brave Hero. 
Come, friend of humanity ! ‘ Thou shalt be the living 
soul in the body of Sweden. We have chosen thee to be Prince 
of the North.’ Another leaflet in the form of a dialogue between 
A. and B. was d from hand to hand, which represented 
the French Marshal as the personification of heroism and virtue. 
Some passages will suffice to illustrate its purport: ‘ B.—1 
admit frankly that the Prince of Ponte Corvo, of whom there 
is so much talk, is unknown to me. Tell me something about 
him. A.—Willingly. You cannot be unaware that he sprang 
from the ranks of the people, and fought bravely in the cause 
of liberty. B.—Yes, I have heard that he carried the musket. 
A.—He did so for ten years; he fought in a hundred battles ; 
and rose through every rank to that of Marshal. As Minister 
of War he rendered good services to his country. He created 
armies, as it were by enchantment. Moderation in 
his hour of success, generosity to a defeated foe, paternal solici- 
tude for his troops, these are the virtues which have won immortal 
fame for this hero. B.—I see that he is a great man . . . 
but does Sweden want a hero? Sweden is poor and thinly 
populated. We have had heroes, and we know what they 
cost us. A.—The Prince of Ponte Corvo hates war. He 
regards it as the pest of humanity,’ &c., Xe. , In a similar 
strain A. answers all the objections of B., who finally acknow- 
ledges himself convinced that the election of Bernadotte iz 
essential to the happiness and prosperity of Sweden. 
No one will deny that this is admirable “ campaign literature ” ! 

Another very interesting chapter of the book describes how 
Count Suremain, aide-de-camp of the old King of Sweden 
persuaded his Royal Master to accept the inevitable. With 
so much of quotation we must leave this interesting book, 
and look forward to its successor. It remains to be said that 
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the illustrations are well chosen. The picture of Fouché, which, 
by the way, ought to have had a note describing who painted 
it, and when, and where it is now, gives an awful sense of that 
dread personality. As one looks at the face there rise to the 
lips Walt Whitman’s lines :— 
“That face has a haze more chill than the Arctic Sea. 
The vast and wobbling icebergs crunch as they go.” 





RELIGION IN POLITICS.* 

Mr. ArtHurR Ponsonpy writes with such evident sincerity 
that we like to read his reflections and homilies even when we 
profoundly disagree with them. It was a truism of the world 
into which we were all born, and it will probably still be a 
truism when we leave it, that politics, industry, and business 
generally would be different things if there were more religion 
in them. Few people have tried to turn the truism into 
a practical policy. No Member of Parliament has thought 
it worth while, so far as we remember, to rise in his place in 
the House of Commons and say, “If we could educate the 
nation to behave in a Christian manner it would be a solution 
of all our troubles. The Christian spirit covers everything, 
explains everything, settles everything. Therefore, let us 
* direct our efforts first of all to making Christianity prevail.” 
Unfortunately, this will not and cannot be done because legis- 
lation is bound to address itself to particular anomalies and 
wrongs and not-to the creation of an atmosphere. Nevertheless, 
our time-spirit is probably yielding more definite attempts at 
applying Christianity in the material affairs of life than have 
hitherto been known. The failure of F. D. Maurice with 
Christian Socialism was a single failure. To-day we read of 
the Christian International, of the Industrial Christian Fellow- 
thip, of the Church Socialist League, and of other similar 
movements supported by their various organs ; and we observe 
that the clergy of the Church of England increasingly concern 
themselves with the problems of industry. 

However much the reader may disagree with Mr. Ponsonby, 
he cannot fail to get ideas and help from reading this book. 
Mr. Ponsonby rightly points out that it is ridiculous to talk 
contemptuously of “the politicians’ as though they were a 
class apart of whom nothing but selfishness, place-seeking, 
and equivocation should be expected. We are all politicians. 
What is almost a universal franchise makes us so whether we 
wish to be or not. Mr. Ponsonby writes very truly, again, 
when he points out that the British nation is peculiarly respon- 
sive to appeals for a cause or an ideal. If the cause involves 
sacrifice, it seems for that reason to be more rather than less 
romantic. How long will the average politician take to discover 
this simple fact? The ordinary election contest is a com- 
petition between two parties in making promises. The candi- 
date is rare who in effect tells those who support him that they 
are citizens of a wonderful country, and that though as citizens 
they have a right to a certain standard of life and to a certain 
dignity of standing, yet as members of a free community they 
are required to give as well as to take. Christianity is a religion 
of giving, certainly not of taking. Are not manual workers 
to be Christians too? Herodotus somewhere mentions a 
people whose tribal practice it was to receive and not to give. 
This is a dreadful habit, a demoralizing state of mind. But 
many politicians are willing to see every political struggle 
decline into cheapjackery. 

Mr. Ponsonby is much too hard, as it seems to us, on institu- 
tional religion. Many perfectly sensible people who have 
found consolation in the Church would say that what he wants 
is not Christianity at all. He accuses Englishmen of having 
turned their God into a British God whose function is to fight 
their battles. He finds this God hard, unattracdive, vengeful. 
Within the last thirty years, however, there has been an extra- 
ordinary change in the conception of the divine attributes ; 
the idea of vengeance and the cultivation of fear in religion 
have tended to pass away. Yet Mr. Ponsonby believes that 
the Churches still worship and adore what he calls a variation 
of Baal and Moloch whose deeds are recorded in the Old Testa- 
ment. He does admit, we ought to add, that if the more 
aggressive divine characteristics are objected to people can 
fall back on the other side of God’s nature and declare that 
He is a God of mercy and of love. Mr. Ponsonby contemp- 
tuously comments that “in supernatural matters they can 
have it both ways.” 





sa aalieien in Folitics, By Arthur Ponsonby. London: Leonard Parsons" 
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Although Mr. Ponsonby does not believe in dogmatig 
Christianity, he does believe in Christian ethics, and the real 
issue in his book is how Christian ethics are to be applied to 
political life. This is a terribly difficult question. If only 
honest politicians all believed the same thing, and people who 
disagreed with them were known by that very fact to be dis. 
honest, all would be plain sailing. We should only have to 
say “Such-and-such a policy is ordained by Christianity ang 
by God’s help we will carry it out.” If only everybody believed 
that Christianity is Socialism, it would be something. But 
not everything. What kind of Socialism? The truth is that 
there is plenty of room for disagreement among men and women 
who are honest practising Christians. 

History is not encouraging when we search its pages to 
discover how Christianity prospered when it was committed 
to definite policies. In mediaeval times the Church ruled the 
world, and what it gained in material power it lost in spiritual 
efficiency. The Roman Catholic Church has never ceased to 
covet temporal power, and those of us who do not belong to 
that communion can hardly hesitate to say that its quest of 
that power is invariably a source of religious weakness. Mr, 
Ponsonby well says that a man’s private conscience should be 
his guide in public affairs. When he says that he comes nearer 
to a solution of his problem than anywhere else in his book, 
Christ Himself apparently saw no hard-and-fast solution to 
the difficulty which Mr. Ponsonby has stated, but declared in 
effect that Christianity meant the existence of a spiritual 
kingdom alongside, or rather over and above, earthly com- 
munities. It would inspire those communities, but would not 
necessarily take their place. When He was asked whether 
the Jews ought to recognize the Roman occupation His answer 
implied a rebuke: “Render therefore unto Caesar the 
things which are Caesar’s, and unto God the things that are 
God's.” The whole sense of the average Englishman about 
these matters is summed up in his intense dislike of hearing a 
parson talk politics in church. If the parson presses his political 
convictions as far as seems to him right—and as a man of 
conscience he cannot be forbidden—he may quite sincerely 
end in such grotesque excesses as those of Mr. Conrad Noel 


with his Red and Sinn Fein flags in Thaxted church. 

If Mr. Ponsonby’s own solution is a disappointment, it is, 
of course, a disappointment which we expected. He virtually 
identifies Christianity with Socialism :— 

“If politics can act as a uniting link it must reach not only 
the pocket nor only the mind, but the heart of man. No con- 
version can be of any value if it is based only on an appeal to 
his interests. He must be provided with a moral ideal; and 
that is where politics can act as the intermediary for religion, 
provided it can supply the moral stimulus. Socialism alone 
of the various creeds can do this. This is no place to describo 
and analyse the policy of Socialism. But it is essentially at 
its best a spiritual as well as an intellectual movement, and by 
thus combining the political and the religious, its power of 
unifying man’s life gives it a foree which other political creeds 
entirely lack. In striving towards the Socialist ideal a min can, 
by co-operation, by enlightened altruism, and by a development 
of a social sense, engender in himself, and through himself in 
others, a spiritual force which in spreading will becom» irre- 
sistible. Socialism can substitute mutual obligation for the 
purposeless conflict between unrestricted individualistic 
ambitions. It would seem, then, that the power which can 
best perform the function of co-ordinating the various pursuits 
of min, and which can raise the standard of public morality 
to the level of the best individual moral conception, is political 
in its origin. The exclusively religious bodies show no signs 
of giving an inspiring initiative or attempting to reach out into 
the inner recesses of the complex structure of modern life. 
They continue to tolerate the laxities and inconsistencies, and 
even condone and support the gross defects of public and 
national morality. They are tied and bound by their traditions, 
doctrines, and creeds. While the harm they do can be mitigated, 
this transformation into living nerve centres of spiritual thought 
and effort cannot be expected. The moral fortification of any 
community or nation must proceed from below. The indi- 
viduals who are the component parts must generate it. The 
imposition of any scheme, system, creed, or ideal from above 
can never succeed. The confused and purposeless outlook in 


individual life is largely due to the indolence, indifference, stupid 


conventionality, and tame submission which allows people to 
drift into acquiescence and acceptance of things as they are.” 


Another weakness of Mr. Ponsonby’s book is that he is 
apparently unable to conceive that Christians may think violence 
and violent death justifiable if those things be the only way 
of resisting a great wrong. Christ himself used force to display 
a righteous anger. Mr. Ponsonby says: “ Politics made the 
war and religion acquiesced.” But what sort of politics made 
the war? Up to the last moment British statesmen were 
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ransacking all the possible ways of avoiding war. Ought 
Englishmen, then, to have sat down with folded hands and 
allowed Germany to seize all the countries she coveted and 
make a hideous and grasping tyranny triumphant throughout 
Europe? If Mr. Ponsonby thinks that that would have been 
Christianity, it is of course impossible to argue with him. 

He is on very shaky ground again when he questions whether 
machinery has added to the sum total of permanent human 
achievement. The answer surely is clear. To sterilize invention 
is to demoralize the human mind and to commit intellectual 
suicide. The present standard of comfort and of education, 
which Mr. Ponsonby desires further to raise, is chiefly due to 
the introduction and extension of machinery. His ideals 
react disastrously upon his judgment; and his judgment goes 
astray not least when he declares that those who oppose 
Socialism do so because they dislike equality and do not want a 
more even distribution of wealth. Our own reason for opposing 
Socialism is simply that we are sure that in a very short time it 
would mean less wealth for everybody. 

In the last pages of his book Mr. Ponsonby seems to waver 
about the possibility of identifying Christianity with a definite 
policy. “* Let us beware,” he says, “ of being too precise about 
the ultimate aim we have in view. That is to say, let us not be 
drawn into detailed descriptions of the ideal State. There will 
be no culmination, no millennium.” We agree. But presently 
Mr. Ponsonby is back again where he was—he has really nothing 
to say except that Christianity is some sort of Socialism. 





VICTOR HUGO.* 

MapameE Ductavx, English by birth and French by adoption, 
has done much to interpret each country to the other, but she 
has excelled herself in her new Life of Victor Hugo, which is by 
far the best account in English of that astonishing man. It is 
not easy for Englishmen to appreciate Hugo at his full worth ; 
apart from his domestic affairs, which were regulated by other 
standards than ours, and from his political adventures, which 
require explanation, he was a many-sided writer who must be 
judged by his work as a whole. Now his novels are widely read 
in England, especially his youthful Notre Dame de Paris and his 
late Ninety-Three, but his dramas, except perhaps Hernani, 
aie little known, and his poetry, vast and magnificent though 
his output was, has comparatively few English readers. It is a 
signal merit in Madame Duclaux to have represented, however 
summarily, the complete Hugo, touching on all the aspects of 
his career and showing why he became a national hero and a 
national poet, of whom all Frenchmen could feel proud. Poetry 
and politics for him were closely related in a way that it is hard 
for the ordinary Englishman to understand. His first drama, 
Marion de Lorme, was proscribed because of its political allusions 
to Charles X. and his minister Villéle. The production of 
Hernani in February, 1830, was made a Liberal demonstration 
against the old Monarchy, as well as a Romantic demonstration 
against the Classic drama. Louis Philippe’s family felt it 
desirable to win over the poet to the Orleanist cause, and Victor 
Hugo’s acceptance of a peerage was thought to strengthen the 
Citizen King on his shaky throne. When Hugo, after vainly 
trying to organize resistance to Louis Napoleon’s coup d’Etat 
of December 2nd, 1851, went into exile, he became for the next 
twenty years the symbol of liberty to all French Republicans, 
His poems of denunciation, Les Ch4timents, were satirical 
masterpieces which kept alive the waning hopes of the opponents 
ef the Second Empire. His bitter Histoire dun Crime, the 
story of the usurpation, had a popularity only inferior to that 
of his verse. Hugo’s return to Paris, after Sedan, occasioned 
a display of popular enthusiasm such as few men have 
evoked. His funeral in 1885 was a wonderful demonstration 
of national sorrow and national pride. He seemed to incarnate 
the spirit of France. Madame Duclaux remarks that, when the 
war broke out, 

““Only one voice could utter all we felt, had uttered it, had 
voiced all the courage, intensity, fury, patience, and burning 
pity of our souls: 

‘La grande Ame d’airain qui la-haut se lamente!’ 
And France, more than ever entranced, enchanted, listened in 
gratitude and glory to the voice of her unique, supreme lyric 
poet—Victor Hugo.” 

We think of Hugo as the exponent of democracy in its widest 
and truest sense. But he was the son of a Bonapartist father, 
General Hugo, former Governor of Madrid, and a Royalist 
mother, and in his youth he took his mother’s side with such 
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fervour as to gain a double pension from the restored Bourbon, 
Louis XVIII. He won the approval of Chateaubriand, that 
ardent Royalist; he was the favourite pcet of the would-be 
despot, Charles X., who offered him a third pension when his 
play was forbidden. But Hugo. who had married at twenty 
and was poor and proud, could not sell his political independence. 
He joined the Liberals in 1827 and, when Charles X. was 
dethroned, he became Bonapartist enough to plan the restoration 
of “ L’Aiglon,” the Duc de Reichstadt, Napoleon’s only son, 
who died in 1832 and thus brought the scheme to an end. Then 
he drifted into the Orleanist ranks, not through any liking for 
Louis Philippe, but through his admiration for the King’s daugh- 
ter-in-law, the Duchesse d’Orléans, whose child, the Comte de 
Paris, he sought to proclaim as King in 1848. His Bonapartism 
revived sufficiently to make him vote for Louis Bonaparte as 
President of the Republic. But he was speedily disillusioned. 
He became a Republican, he told Alphonse Karr, in 1849. The 
Coup d’Etat of 1851 completed his conversion. “I reached the 
party of the Republic at the eleventh hour—just in time to 
receive my share of exile.” After that he was the poet of the 
democratic Republic which he lived to see fully and firmly 
established. He had no real sympathy with the Commune, 
although some of his friends played minor parts in it and although 
he was expelled from Brussels for offering shelter to Communist 
refugees. His idea of Liberty was bound up with the ideas of 
order and good feeling. Civil war and, still more, class war 
were abhorrent to him. Victor Hugo seemed to live in the clouds, 
meditating on the great problems of life and eternity, but at 
the base of his nature was a solid fund of common sense. He 
observed the social conventions within limits, made a large 
fortune, brought up his family well, and sat in the Senate of 
the Third Republic as he had sat in the Orleanist Chamber of 
Apart from his relations with women, and his distaste 
for religion, Victor Hugo was a solid ‘‘ bourgeois,” as the revo- 
lutionaries would say, or even a “grand seigneur.” He 
expressed his ideas of liberty and fraternity not in his daily life 
but in his writings. Madame Duclaux discusses with sympathy 
and discretion Hugo’s relations with his wife Adéle—whom he 
married when he was twenty and with whom he lived happily 
for nine years until Sainte-Beuve’s misguided admiration for 
her spoiled the romance—and with his mistress Juliette Drouet. 
It is a strange story. But Hugo’s affairs of the heart, the fate 
of his children, his long exile, had no less an influence on his 
work than the political controversies in which he was involved. 
Madame Duclaux has not raked up scandals that could be left 
unnoticed. 

The biographer’s rapid summaries of Victor Hugo’s works 
are admirable, and will be specially helpful to the English 
reader. She quotes freely from the poems, often giving charming 
verse renderings of her own, and gives some account of the great 
and unequal Légende des Siécles, as well as of the earlier and more 
attractive lyrics and dramas. Madame Duclaux notes with 
sly humour that the opening line of Cromwell, written in 1827 :— 

‘*Demain, vingt-cing juin mil six cent cinquante sept,” 
“raised a long roar of applause from all the young lions of 
Romance ”’—to whom it was read—‘ for it was a challenge to 
the Classicists, who did not admit in serious poetry the mention 
of anything so precise and particular as a date.”” The Romantics 
took themselves seriously. Hugo’s preface to Hernani is one 
of the most solemn manifestoes that a young author ever 
perpetrated. Madame Duclaux recalls Théophile Gautier’s 
vivid account of the first night, at which the Paris 
students attended as an amateur claque to make Hernani a 
success despite the old-fashioned playgoers. As life brought 
sorrow to Hugo, his verse took on a graver air. The death of 
his daughter Léopoldine, drowned with her young husband 
in a boating accident at Villequier on the Seine, inspired some 
of the most tragic of modern poems. Madame Duclaux compares, 
not inaptly, to the Book of Job the terribly dispassionate lines 
in which Hugo “ put his grief before the Eternal ” :— 

‘* Je sais que le fruit tombe au vent qui le secoue, 

Que l’oiseau perd sa plume, et la fleur son parfum ; 

Que la création est une grande roue 

Qui ne peut se mouvoir sans écraser quelqu’un ; 
Les mois, les jours, les flots des mers, les yeux qui pleurent, 
Passent sous le ciel bleu; 
Il faut que l’herbe pousse et que les enfants meurent ; 
Je le sais, 6 mon Dieu! 
Dans vos cieux, au dela de la sphére des nues, 
Au fond de cet azur immobile et dormant, 
Peut-étre faites-vous des choses inconnues 
Ou la douleur de homme entre comme élément, 
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Peut-étre est-il utile 4 vos desseins sans nombre 
Que des étres charmants 
S’en aillent, empo tés par le tourbillon sombre 
Des noirs événements.” 
We must be content to refer readers to Madame Duclaux’s 
excellent appreciations of the later novels, and especially of 
Les Misérables. She shows how hopeless was Victor Hugo’s 
outlook on life, for lack of the religion which he scorned. But 
although he despaired of man, he did not despair of France. 





PRINCIPLES OF TAXATION.* 


Sm Jostan Stamp, who used to be the assistant secretary of 
the Board of Inland Revenue, has published an able and witty 
book—originally written as the Newmarch Lectures of 1919— 
on the fundamental principles of taxation. Some hard-pressed 
taxpayers may perhaps demur at the outset to the author's 
humorous asides, which they would liken to the jests of the 
professional experts who worked the rack for the Holy Inquisi- 
tion. For our part, we welcome the comic relief in a book which 
shows much hard thinking but is not lacking in humanity. 
Thus the author interjects :— 

*“When I was a Surveyor of Taxes I often felt inclined to 

put up a prominent notice in my office: ‘ Please don’t say you 
would be pleased to pay the tax if you’d only got the income, 
because you wouldn’t.’” 
An economist who thus discards the traditional pose of extreme 
austerity is at any rate likely to be listened to. The author 
begins by showing that the old principles laid down by Adam 
Smith and his successors need re-examination and closer analysis. 
The very weight of modern taxation, as compared with the 
burden that our fathers bore, compels fuller inquiry into the 
meaning of “ability to pay.” Moreover, there is an ever- 
increasing tendency to transfer taxation from property to persons 
—to make it “subjective” rather than “objective,” with the 
necessary result that it must be administered for the whole of 
an economic community like the British Isles and cannot be 
safely divided up as the advocates of “ Home Rule all round” 
seem to think. The author then proceeds to consider taxation, 
especially Income Tax, from the several standpoints of the 
individual, the State, and the community in so far as it is affected 
directly and indirectly. 

We can best indicate the nature of the book by giving two or 
three examples of the author’s method. He discusses, for 
instance, well-known theoretical objections to indirect taxes, 
which are not proportioned to the taxpayer’s wealth. But he 
goes on to show that they are a useful supplement to direct 
taxation which does not reach the poorer citizens. As for the 
argument that the poor man cannot be taxed :— 

“First, the theory assumes that the whole wage is wisely 
spent, and that prior to the imposition of the tax every penny 
is employed in making or keeping up efficiency. But this is 
manifestly not so. Probably in the spending of every wage 
there is some part that is meffective and some part that is 
positively detrimental from the efficiency point of view. If 
we can succeed in pegging a tax at that point, and reduce the 
quantity of the commodity obtained, we may in the one case 
leave efficiency unaffected, and in the second positively increase 
it. a that a wage of 60s. is commonly spent so as to 
include | Ib. of tea, 4 0z. of tobacco and 14 pints of beer. Let 
us assume that if the fourth quarter of tea were forgone no 
harm would ensue, and that if the fourth ounce of tobacco 
were given up, efficiency would be unaffected, but that the 
giving up of the last 7 pints of beer left the worker more alert 
and competent and made the mother attend to the children 
better, while the remaining quantities of these commodities 
had certain virtues in maintaining well-being and contentment. 
Then the imposition of a tax on these commodities, putting 
= their price so that only these reduced quantities were obtain- 
able with the old outlay, would in two cases have no reaction 
upon efficiency, and in the other would probably increase it. 
In short, a wise selection of commodity taxes searches out 
the non-functional surplus in spending, where an income tax 
cannot. ... In so far as collective spending is wiser than 
individual spending, a tax may increase efficiency, and therefore 
not be thrown off. While so great a proportion, on the average, 
as one-sixth to one-fifth of a worker's income is spent in beer, 
it is idle to talk about taxation being thrown off because 
efficiency is reduced. This could only be the case if the worker 
insisted on having an unreduced quantity of beer, and the 
extra expenditure thereon, caused by the tax, curtailed other 
items of the household budget.” 

Again, the author points out that the distinction between 
“earned” and “ unearned” income is often misunderstood as 
implying some difference of merit or social worth. He calls 
this “economic priggishness.” “The connotation of the 
word ‘unearned’ as used in the phrase ‘ unearned increment ’ 





* The Fundamental Principles of Taxation in the Light of Modern Developments. 
By Sir Josiah Stamp. London: Macmillan, 
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has been quite wrongly lifted for its use here. It is the presence 
or absence of capital resources that warrants the whole distinction 
for taxation purposes.” The Correction is not unnecessary, 
though to any rational being it must seem absurd to suggest 
that the man who saves and gets interest on his savings rs in 
any way morally inferior to the man who spends every penny 
that he earns and has no savings and no “ unearned” income 
at all. 

The author’s treatment of the question of double taxation ig 
particularly good. We hear of it in connexion with incomes 
arising from investments in the Dominions which are taxeg 
there and also here, but the problem is world-wide. In America 
it gives infinite trouble :— 

“I have read of one instance where railroad stock of the 

deceased was subject to the tax of Wisconsin because this 
State was his residence; in Illinois because the stock wag 
physically in that State, being kept in a safety deposit box in 
Chicago ; and in Utah because the railroad company is a Utah 
corporation.” 
It is the conflict between “origin” and “residence” as the 
basis of liability to taxation. The author reminds us that this 
difficulty underlay the controversy about the taxable capacity 
of Ireland. What is the “taxable capacity ” of a country ? 

“Is it what the residents in that country can afford to pay, 
or is it what the income produced in that country can justify ? 
Suppose that all the property in Ireland belonged to Englishmen 
sealiens in England, and all the property in England to Irishmen 
resident in Ireland, would the taxable capacity of Ireland be 
greater or less than that of England? Are we considering the 
taxable capacity of a people or not? We are back to the old 
contention that taxes are paid by persons and not things. 
If you want to see how deep-rooted is the instinct to tax on 
two principles, imagine the feeling of an Irish Government 
imposing @ separate income tax. Would they refrain from 
taxing a property in Sligo merely because the income from it 
went abroad? One imagines that they would feel it was 
specially chargeable. But suppose that a millionaire settles 
down in Sligo who draws all his income from England, would 
they decide to exempt him? Certainly not.” 

The author does not seem very hopeful of arriving at any satis- 
factory solution of this problem, although he points out that 
under the federal constitutions of Germany and Switzerland 
‘income from real property is treated as left to the State where 
it arises and all other incomes follow the residence of the tax- 
payer.” The difficult and contentious question of a capital 
levy as the alternative to a high Income Tax is cautiously dis- 
cussed from the purely economic standpoint, though, as the 
author says, that is not the only consideration. He concludes 
that on the whole a capital levy would tend to diminish the 
savings of the community. While denying that “ taxation for 
revenue only” covers the whole ground, the author is by no 
means favourable to the idea, advocated especially by the 
Socialists, that taxation should be expressly designed to re- 
distribute wealth and correct inequalities. He is prepared to 
justify progressive taxation on purely economic grounds. But 

“Unless we are going to deny that men differ in ability, 

in application, and in thrift, and that those differences are 
rightly reflected by some difference of fortune, we cannot carry 
the obligation of the State to rectify inequalities of fortune 
beyond that part of the inequality which we can confidently 
assert is not a proper reflection of the inequality of ability, 
application, and thrift.’ 
Even in regard to taxes on liquor he shows that the taxation 
is economically sound, apart altogether from the presumed 
advantages of discouraging the excessive consumption of strong 
drink. Finally, we may draw attention to Sir Josiah Stamp’s 
lucid examination of protective tariffs, and the various reasons 
assigned for them. He is prepared to regard the protection of 
“key industries ” and the special encouragement of agriculture 
as an insurance against the risks of war, but he is opposed to 
Protective tariffs of the ordinary kind. In general he holds 
that if the State wishes to assist any trade it should do so by a 
direct subvention, rather than by indirect or hidden methods. 
He commends, as the best check on profiteering yet invented, 
the American business profits tax which is graduated according 
to the percentage of profits made and “can be urged to be a 
real dynamic force and a kind of economic brake.” Wecommend 
this wise and thoughtful book to our readers. 





IN THE WESTERN HIGHLANDS.* 
THosE who find modern writers over-tolerant and somewhat 
anaemic may be commended to Miss Donaldson’s spirited account 
of her wanderings in the Western Highlands. It is a book of 


* Wanderings in the Western Highlands and Islands, By M. LE. M. Donaldson. 
Paisley: A. Gardner. (30s. net. 
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a 
no small value as a description of the scenery and the antiquities, 
and as & collection of Highland folk-lore and legends, and it is 
jllustrated with many excellent photographs taken by the author. 
But it has attracted our attention first of all by its frank intoler- 
ance. Miss Donaldson has cultivated her historic imagination 
to such a pitch that she imagines herself to be an Episcopalian 
Macdonald of the seventeenth century, who hates Sassenachs, 
Presbyterians, and Campbells with a comprehensive fervour 
that is distinctly entertaining. The Southern reader must not 
suppose for a moment that Miss Donaldson’s fellow-Highlanders 
share her violent prejudices. In Scotland there is, fortunately, 
no race-hatred such as torments the backward Irish. High- 
landers are proud of their glens and their fine traditions, and 
those who can speak Gaelic take an increasing interest in the 
preservation of the language, but they have long since forgotten 
their old enmity to the Lowlanders. Nor are the religious 
differences between the Episcopalian minority and the Presby- 
terian majority so acute as the author would lead us to suppose. 
There is in fact much more in common between the Episcopalians 
and the two leading Presbyterian Churches—the Established 
and the United Free—than there is between these Churches and 
the small remnant of the old Free Church, the “ Wee Frees,” 
and the personal relations between all Scottish Protestants are 
not affected by their differing views of Church organization. 
The old clan feuds are extinct, except for highly strung indi- 
viduals like the author. Campbells and Macdonalds are on 
the best of terms in their daily life, even if they happen to have 
heard of Inverlochy and Glencoe. The truth is that if each 
elan searched its records ur investigated its legends, it would 
have a grievance against most of the other clans. The Campbells 
were not by any means the only clan who were overbearing 
and treacherous. Miss Donaldson herself recalls numerous 
painful incidents to the discredit of other clans in the wild days 
when the Highland Line separated a settled civilization from 
tribal anarchy. 

With this cautionary notice, we may commend Miss Donald- 
son’s narrative of her wanderings in remote corners of the 
Western Highlands where few tourists go. She has tramped 
over Moidart and Appin and Lochaber in search of the early 
churches and monasteries which Columba and his disciples 
founded, or in quest of the castles and caves famous in Jacobite 
legend. She has climbed in Skye, and has not been so com- 
pletely absorbed in the charms of the scenery as to overlook 
the few primitive monuments. She has explored the little 
island of Eigg, where the steamer calls but where few visitors 
disembark, and she recalls some of its strange folk-tales, such 
as that of the dreaded “ water-horse’’ who appeared in the 
shape of a handsome youth with leaves in his hair and devoured 
maidens. 

“One of the tales that Mairi told me was of Cuagach, which 

you reach shortly after leaving the Post Office to continue your 
way to the ‘hotel.’ Here is a small waterfall, where a little 
woman with beautiful hands may be seen washing, washing ; 
but woe betide the mortal rash enough to ask her what it is 
she washes. One day, however, a man who saw her rashly 
put the fatal question, and, since he insisted upon having an 
answer, the little woman replied: ‘It is thy shroud I wash !’ 
Indeed, the very sight of the bean nighe (washing woman), who 
haunts many a Highland waterfall, betokens a death, for it is 
always a shroud she washes.” 
It was at Eigg that the Macleods in 1577 massacred the Mac- 
donalds, smoking them to death in the cave where the islanders 
had taken refuge. Miss Donaldson spent an adventurous 
night in a rude bothie in Staffa, and was “ thrilled by the sub- 
terraneous thunder, like the discharge of mighty guns,” caused 
by the tide surging in the caves—the tremendous sound that 
impressed Sir Robert Peel, the least imaginative of men, and 
caused him afterwards to boast that he 

“had seen the temple not made with hands and felt the majestic 

swell of the ocean—the pulsation of the great Atlantic—beating 

in its inmost sanctuary, and swelling a note of praise nobler 
far than any that ever pealed from human organ.” 

Miss Donaldson spent a night, too, on the little island called 
Na h- Eileacha Naomha, “ the rock of the saints,” lying to the 
west of Luing and north of Jura, which she identifies with 
Hinba, an island retreat of St. Columba, mentioned by Adamnan. 
Her description of the ruined church and monastery is of much 
interest ; those who are interested in psychical research will 
note the author’s belief that she ‘‘ was conscious of a most strange 
but lively sense, quite outside any of my own generating or 
creating, that I was in actuality transported back to the very 
days of St. Columba,” for “such buildings are capable of 





exercising a psychic influence due to some subtle emanation from 
stones saturated with the life of the past.” Naturally, she 
repeats the story of the Appin murder, familiar to readers of 
Kidnapped. Like the late Andrew Lang, she tantalizes us with 
the assertion that a few Stewarts still cherish as a clan secret 
the identity of the man who shot Campbell of Glenure, the 
“Red Fox,” in May, 1752. Andrew Lang, if we remember 
aright, thought that he knew the murderer’s name; Miss 
Donaldson does not profess to know it. 

The chapter on Iona contains a pleasant description of the 
island as it is, and as it probably was in Columba’s day. Miss 
Donaldson is of course right in saying that the tourist who lands 
for an hour from the Oban steamer does not gain much know- 
ledge of the ancient mission-centre and sanctuary. One has 
to wander leisurely about the island, and especially at its southern 
end, where a rough track over crags and peat bogs leads to 
“Columba’s Bay,” to understand the full significance of the 
Columban traditions. The author deals with the more important 
of the sculptured monuments and gives a conjectural plan of 
the early mission settlement, on the low shores north of the 
cathedral and the monastic ruins. We are unfeignedly sorry 
that she spoils her chapter by making a violent attack on the 
trustees and the authorities of the Established Church, likening 
them to the Danes “ who never landed on the island without 
destroying its buildings” :— 

‘For the trustees have laid violent hands on the remains 

of the old Abbey church and, by means of extensive rebuilding 
operations miscalled ‘restoration,’ have not only irretrievably 
ruined a once picturesque fabric but have raised a monument 
to soullessness,’ 
This is a grotesque perversion of the facts. The old church was 
allowed to fall into decay after the Reformation. Charles I, 
made a grant of £400 for restoring it, but his treasury was empty 
and the money was not paid. The roof fell in, and wind and 
weather played havoc with the building for three centuries. 
At last in 1899 the late Duke of Argyll transferred it to the 
Church of Scotland, who resolved to restore it to use as a place 
of worship and thus to prevent the old church from becoming 
a mere shapeless mass of weather-beaten stones. The architect 
who was chosen did his work with rare good taste and discretion, 
preserving all that remained and adding no more than was 
necessary to make a dignified and weather-proof church, suited 
to the needs of the parishioners as well as of the many pilgrims 
to the Scottish Canterbury. When the new stonework was 
fresh, it looked, of course, somewhat out of key with the sur- 
roundings, but the Atlantic gales have by now toned down its 
gaiety, and ten years hence the restored church will look as grey 
and sombre as the monastic ruins beside it. If it be a crime to 
rebuild a church or to consider the spiritual needs of the present 
generation as well as the sentimental views of those who love 
the past, then the restorers of the Iona Cathedral were guilty. 
But few who have seen the building and have studied the facta 
can agree with Miss Donaldson. A homely Presbyterian service, 
out of the tourist season, in that very modest little cathedral 
is one of the reviewer's most cherished memories. 





A LIFE OF CRICKET.* 

Is a man justified in making cricket the main occupation of 
his life? The title of Mr. Warner’s book suggests the question 
and, if you have doubts about your answer, the reading of it 
will incline you to say “ yes.”” As a sound propagandist of the 
great game and an example of the physical and moral qualities 
which it demands and develops Mr. Warner has done good 
service. An Australian writing to congratulate Mr. Warner on 
the victories of the English team in 1911-12 put the point 
plainly: ‘So long as the Colonies and Dependents regard the 
old country as the breeder of strong, virile men—men who can 
do things, so long it will have their respect and esteem and 
loyal support. You have done England an important service 
in a way that very few people think or even care about in the 
old country.” 

The book is for those who like to talk and read of famous 
matches and flannelled heroes past and present. Their interest 
will be held to the end, unless the boy in them is dead. Mr. 
Warner’s education in cricket began in Trinidad, where his 
father had been Attorney-General, and the black boy Killebree, 
who first bowled to him, prophesied that he would do great 
things. The hard régime of Harrison College, dominated by 
“* My Cricketing Life. By P. ¥. Warner, Illustrated. London: Hoddes 
and Stoughton. [16s. net.) 
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the head-master’s bamboo cane, prepared him for the blissful 
enjoyment of an English public school. Winchester, owing to 
the fact that bowling and batting found no place in her scholar- 
ship examination, lost a notable cricketer. The chapter on 
Rugby, where he entered “ Bobby” Whitelaw’s house, will be 
a good restorative to the parent who has been reading The Loom 
of Youth. The picture of school life is conventional and cricket 
occupies a large part of it, but it gives a true impression of the 
lives of those boys, happily a large number, who find an absorbing 
interest and a wholesome outlet for their energies in the ordinary 
routine. 

Mr. Warner began life as a bowler, but his batting so far 
eclipsed his bowling that the latter became a matter for jesting 
among his fellow-cricketers. Ill-health handicapped him at 
Oxford, and only in his third year did he win his blue and don 
the harlequin cap that remained his mascot on every field. 
In 1897 he began his many crossings of the seas; it is hard to 
keep count of them, but in Oporto, America, the West Indies, 
South Africa, New Zealand and Australia, most of which places 
he visited more than once, we find him upholding with persistent 
zeal and success the reputation of English cricket, and every- 
where refuting the charge that we take our pleasures sadly. 
His comments on Australia have special interest, after the 
series of matches played by the M.C.C. team under Colonel 
Douglas. ‘'The crowds were splendid, they cheered both sides 
heartily. . . . hroughout the tour the umpiring was excellent, 
and Crockett is the best umpire I have ever seen.” 

Test match cricket never dulled his enthusiasm for county 
cricket, the fortunes of the Middlesex team, whose captaincy 
he held after 1908, being followed with a fidelity which the 
casual reader may begin to find excessive. And what a discipline 
his men can face! For a careless bit of fielding Mignon “ was 
solemnly held down and given six with a hairbrush as hard as 
Albert Trott could lay on.” ‘The final matches by which the 
championship was won and the seal of victory set on Mr. Warner’s 
career are of thrilling interest. The letters and telegrams of 
congratulation received by the happy captain from cricketers 
all over England are a simple and generous tribute to his zeal 
for the game, a tribute always more readily given to a man of 
modest mind and one whose boyish delight in success can be 
shared by a defeated foe. One of the best anecdotes in the 
book describes how Macartney the Australian on making a fine 
low hit had the misfortune to be caught by Mr. Warner, who 
grabbed the ball with one hand, and how Macartney simply 
walked away from the wicket with a smile, saying: ‘ Fancy 
an old man of forty-four bending like that.” That is cricket 
at its best! 





PAUL VERLAINE.* 

“I AVE endeavoured to furnish a definite, it may be a particular, 
aspect of the works and life of Paul Verlaine. I have endeav- 
oured to do this with sympathy and with that degree of reverence 
which he himself would have desired. And at the end I am left 
with an impression only ; an impression of disquiet. Is it the 
elusivoness of the man which leaves behind it this vibration ? 
Is it mercly his wistfulness which disconcerts ?”” Mr. Nicolson 
is sometimes sententious, as in the opening words of this para- 
graph, but he is always interesting, and his book is a valuable 
addition to the studies on Verlaine, the more especially as it is the 
only English one of any substance. He writes with insight, 
often with humour, and always without bias. He is perhaps at 
his best when describing Verlaine’s conversion in prison, after 
the débdcle at Brussels :— 

** All through his life and after every fresh disaster, Verlaine 
had always searched wildly for the nearest support. He had 
clutched at Matilde, he had clutched at Rimbaud, he now 
clutched at the Holy Catholic Church; but he wanted more 
than mere support : he wanted forgiveness, he wanted unremit- 
ting comprehension, he wanted appreciation ; and, above all, 
furiously and passionately, he wanted love. And all this the 
Church was to bring him, mystically indeed, and with some 


ambiguity, but at the least tangibly, in the form of the Sacred | 


Heart, tho Confession and the Holy Eucharist. The gentle 
magnificence of the Catholic ideal ‘énorme et délicat’ was to 
save his soul, but he never fully understood it. For him religion 
has always to remain an anthropomorphic business. He had 
always liked being treated as a little child. To his relief he 
discovered that in the Catholic Church this was a positive 
advantage. But religion failed him as everything else failed 
him, and he drifted to the gentler alternating spells of hospitals 
with stormy interludes with one or other of his mistresses. 
Recognition came too late to make him materially or spiritually 





* Paul Verlaine. By Marold Nicolson. London: Constable. (12s, 6d. net.) 





happier, end it is doubtful if his  dteenen 
ppier, and it is dou expensiv, i 
funeral profited him anything.” ee ene Sete 

Comparisons with Oscar Wilde are inevitable, and thoy h 
Mr. Nicolson does not overdo th ; 

t. Nicolson does not overdo them, he naturally makes them 
to the disparagement of Wilde. The man who could write 
from prison :— 

“Mon Dieu, Mon Dieu, la vie est la 
Simple et tranquille. 
Cette patsible rumeur-la 
Vient de la ville "— 
was certainly a greater artist than the man who wrote Deg 
Profundis or even The Ballad of Reading Gaol. 

It is in his simplicity, as Mr. Nicolson points out, that 
Verlaine’s genius consisted, and in his reticence. He is often 
trivial, by the end he was hopelessly inferior in all he wrote 
but in his early days he struck a note that had never before 
beon sounded in French literature and which has vibrated ever 
since. The young Frenchmen of to-day, Jean Cochrane and 
the rest, could never have written a line had Verlaine not lived :-— 

“He was, above all, personal, and for this reason he stands 
to some extent in an isolated position. His influence is all. 
pervading rather than concentrated. Hoe left behind him an 
atmosphere rather than a doctrine. He is universal rather 
than particular. There is a field, however, in which he was 
quite consciously to innovate. Thero is one direction in which 
his place in literary history, which, whatever his intrinsic value, 
will be permanently restored. He was the first to restore 
French poetry that wide gamut of melody which it had so un 
fortunately relinquished.” 





FICTION. 


THE PLUNGE.* 

Many of us are subject to the infirmity of indulging in day 
dreams in which we assign to ourselves heroic réles. Alphonse 
Daudet in one of his novels introduces a personage so aficcted or 
afflicted that at the crisis of the imaginary episode he would, 
while in an omnibus, break out into speech, to the amazement 
of his fellow-passengers. Mr. St. John Lucas in his new novel 
gives us a study, at once acute and entertaining, of a young man 
in whom this tendency took the form of reconstructing his past 
in accordance with his conception of his present dignity and 
achievements, and, further, of imposing this romance as reality 
on all who took him at his own valuation. The task was easy 
enough with the majority, for Gilbert Arch was a young man of 
many gifts—a fine presence, great charm of manner, and con- 
siderable musical accomplishments. Some of those who knew 
the truth abstained from exposing him and were content to 
pay, and pay heavily, forthe privilege of his companionship. 
He was, in short, a Prince Charming and a male Siren, and it was 
not to be wondered at that Katharine Trafford, musical and 
impressionable, meeting him in a provincial town where he was 
temporarily engaged as assistant master at a public school, 
should have succumbed at once to his fascination, or that, in 
virtue of her inexperience, she should have been the last to be 
enlightened as to his true character. She swallowed all his 
fairy tales with avidity—his ancient lineage, the harshness of 
his father, the blighting of his domestic happiness by the early 
death of a beautiful wife; and, rashly presuming on his vague 
promises, followed him to London when he left Cheale, after cutting 
the cable with her selfish and tyrannous father and a terrible 
ultra-Victorian aunt. Gilbert was grievously embarrassed by 
her appearance, but his friends rallied to her aid and found 
Katharine work; and Violet Winter, the vivacious young actress 
with whom Katharine shared rooms in the Temple, strove hard 
to educate her out of her infatuation. For a while the process 
worked well. Katharine became critical of her idol; and when 
his engagement to a wealthy young beauty was announced, her 
wounded pride came to the rescue. Unhappily, an accident, 
misinterpreted as an attempt at suicide, brought back Gilbert 
to his allegiance, though not until he had been summarily dis- 
missed by the other lady. The immolation of Katharine on 
the altar of Arch’s egotism now seemed inevitable: the wedding 
was fixed, when on its very eve a series of Big Shocks completely 
revealed the true Arch asa liar and cadger, who had disowned his 
parents and lived on the bounty of a gencrous friend whose 
fortune he had represented as his own. Yet Katharine was 
prepared to stick to him in spite of everything: it was Gilbert 
who set her free in the mortification of his exposure. Her 
devotion was no compensation for the fact that he had been 
found out and lost caste in his world. And this final 

© The Plunge. By St. John Lucas, Edinburgh and London; William 
Blackwood anv. fons. (63, net.) 
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revelation completes Katharine’s cure—with the prospect of 
finding consolation elsewhere. The psychology of imposture is 
so strango that we may accept what is otherwise hard to 
understand—how Arch could have continued to dance for so 
many years on te volcano of inevitable discovery—though 
we admit that the risks wore largely neutralized by the 
reputed death of his wife, whose reappearance was the last of 
the Big Shocks administered to the confiding Katharine. At 
certain stages of the narrative we seem to tremble on the brink 
of tragedy, but the irony of circumstance always intervcnes in a 
comic spirit. Katharine escapes more by good luck than by 
good management. This is a novel without a hero or heroine 
or any special moral ; it is just a witty, brilliant, and diverting 
fantasia on modern manners, in which both the old and the 
young, Victorians and Georgians, are subjected to the impartial 
criticism of a detached observer. 





Main Street. By Sinclair Lewis. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
§s, 6d. net.)—The story of a city girl’s struggle to adapt herself 
to the conditions of life as the wife of a doctor in a small town- 
ship in the Middle West. The author’s detailed analysis of 
Carol Kennicott’s mental cutlook and of her determined effort 
to preserve her own integrity while surrendering to the general 
demands of the life she had chcsen—to conform without being 
transformed—is a fine picce of work and stamped with the 
quality of understanding. The measure of Carol’s success the 
reader must discover for himself, but before he reaches that 
point Main Street, Gopher Prairie, will have become a real place 
to him, and its denizens, pleasant and unpleasant, real people. 


READABLE NoveLs.—The Cotton Broker. By John Owen. 
(Hcdder and Stoughton. 8s. 6d. net.)—A vigorous character 
study. The cotton background is vividly and romantically 
centrived, but the real interest of the book centres in the inter- 
acting personalities of the man, his mother, and his wife. 
Mr. Dimock. By Mrs. Denis O'Sullivan. (The Bodley Head. 
&s, 6d. net.)—Americans, Serbians, Irish and other cosmopolites 
caught in the backwash of the war. The plot is diffuse without 
being complicated, and therefore not very satisfactory, but the 
characters live, and the Oxfordshire scenery is charmingly 
cescribed. The Conversations of Padan-Aram. By David 
Donald. (R.T.S., 4 Bouverie Street, E.C. 4. 5s. net.)—Real 
kumour clothed in authentic Scots.——The Valley of Silent Men. 
By James O. Curwood. (Hodder and Stoughton. 8s. 6d. net.) 
—An exciting story. An officer of the Royal North-West 
Mounted Police, operating on the Athabasca River, becomes 
involved in the consequences of a crime of which he is innocent, 
It is the hunter hunted over again; and there is also a woman 
in the case. 











POETS AND POETRY. 


THE DEATH OF ORPHEUS.* 

Mr. Hovusman’s The Death of Orpheus shows, unlike most poetic 
dramas, a good deal of dramatic sense. The theme of it is the 
enmity folt by a rout of Bacchanals against a certain kingdom 
of shepherds, whose chicf minstrel is Orpheus. The business 
of Orpheus’ descent into Hades is very cleverly managed from 
the stage point of view. The whole of the journey is related 
to the audience as it takes place by the chief of the Bacchantes 
who sees it all in a drunken trance. She hates Orpheus, and is 
hoping all the time for the catastrophe. - Here is an example of 
the verse. Orpheus has bought Eurydice back from the lords 
of Hell. He goes in front harping :— 


“pHALISSA. He goeth: but night is upon him. And where 
goeth he, 
Only a voice can she hear; and the upward way 
Is rugged and long: 
Not yet can thine eyes see day— 
Not yet, not yet! 
And hark how, robbed of their pre 
The Furies cry as they circle, and 
And loud in the caverned way 
Is the beat of their wings: 
And distant and faint grows the sound of the minstrel’s 
song. 
And round her flicker in rings 
Red mouths with the fang that stings: 
Their coils are a net in the path, 
The blast of their breath is flame ; 
Hither, thither, with eyes of wrath, 


’ 
Rover, and throng! 











* The Death of Orpheus. By Laurence Housman, London: Sidgwick and 
Jackson. [5s, net.) 





They meet, and part, and point in the gloom; 

And blind is the way beneath her feet, 

And the narrow ‘oak becometh a tomb. 

But ever @ voice that cries her name— 

His voice, his voice she hears, in a world of darkness 
and doom.”’ 


The critic will perceive that this is sound, melodious verse. The 
interest of the story is very well upheld; the reader will find 
himself excellently carried along by it, and we imagine that, 
if it were acted, so would the spectator. 





Porms Worrny or ConstpEeraTion.—The Fires of Baal. 
By Austin Clarke. (Maunsel and Roberts. 3s. 6d.)—A 
narrative poem in blank verse. ‘The secret golden coils of 
labyrinthine palaces” is a typical phrase. Mr. Clarke neither 
rises to the sublime nor sinks to the incompetent. Wild 
Geese. By Theodore H. Banks, Jun. (Humphrey Milford. 
5s. 6d.)—A young man’s poems. Pretty enough if he would 
beware of “hath doth.”——The Dreamland of Reality. By 
H. L. Hubbard. (J. M. Dent. 48. 6d. net.)—Curious 
religious poems. That their mysticism is of @ sort precious 
to the like-minded is attested in an introduction by Evelyn 
Underhill. Strange Meetings. By Harold Monro. (The 
Poetry Bookshop. 4s.)—A further edition of Mr. Monro’s 
distinguished book of verse. 














SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


—>___. 
[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.| 





Journal of the Parliaments of the Empire. Vol. II., No. 2. 
(Empire Parliamentary Association, Westminster Hall. 10s. 
net.)—Each new number of this quarterly seems more valuable 
and interesting than its predecessor. As a guide to instructed 
opinion in the Dominions, as well as at Westminster, it is most 
useful. The editor points out that the debates summarized 
in the new number throw light on the problems that will be dis- 
cussed at the coming conference of Prime Ministers. An abstract 
of Mr. Hughes’s recent speech on the conference programme 
in the Commonwealth House has been included. We may note 
that the South African Government took the question of reducing 
expenditure so seriously as to propose that the war bonus to 
Civil servants and railway officials should be cut down by a 
fourth during the present quarter. In this country the war 
bonus to Civil servants has lately been increased. The Common- 
wealth Parliament had a most instructive debate last winter 
on the minimum or basic wage question, and agreed, in the case 
of the State employees, to differentiate between married men 
and single men and to pay allowances for young children. Mr. 
Hughes took the opportunity of pointing out that if in 1915 
all incomes over £3 a week had been distributed among those 
who earned less, each person would have received only 10s, 5d. 
a week more, and that if all the profits of Australian factories 
between 1913 and 1918 had been given to the employees they 
would have received only from 7s. 4d, to 11s. a week more than 
their wages. Such facts illustrate anew the folly of Socialist 
and Syndicalist dreams. 


The Royal Insurance Company has published a revised 
edition of its well-known and useful little publication, The 
Rules of Golf, which may be had free at the company’s offices. 
A supplement explains the main differences between the pre- 
war and post-war rules, relating especially to the weight and 
size of the ball and to the case of a ball that is lost, unplayable, 
or out of bounds. 


Chronos: A Handbook of Comparative Chronology. By 
R. J. Hart. (Bell. 7s. 6d. net.)—We are glad to see a new and 
revised edition of this excellent book by the late Mrs. Hart. 
It is modestly described as ‘‘ Chronological Notes in History, 
Art and Literature from 8000 B.c. to 1700 a.v., for the Use 
of Travellers,” but it is in fact as useful and convenient for daily 
reference at home as it is on a journey in Italy, Greece, or Egypt, 
where the traveller needs some assistance in viewing tho 
panorama of the ages. The author, who began to make the 
notes for her own use in her archaeological tours, used good 
authorities and strove for brevity and accuracy. The first 
part deals with the prehistoric period and with the ancient 
world up to 800 B.c.; under each millennium are given the 
approximate dates that have significance in the history of 
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Egypt, Crete, Babylon, and other countries. The second part 
deals, century by century, with the period from 800 8.0. to 
800 a.D., giving the main dates for each country. The third 
part continues the record for each century up to 1700. It is 
extremely useful and instructive to have the more or less con- 
temporary events in different countries noted together; the 
history of each country becomes more intelligible when it is 
related to the history of other countries. Appendices on special 
topics are followed by valuable lists of European painters and 
sculptors, arranged under schools chronologically with the dates 
of their birth and death, and by a chapter on European miniatures 
from the first century. There is a good general index and there 
is also an index of artists. The book will commend itself in 
daily use to those who now make its acquaintance for the first 
time. 


The Royal Academy Illustrated (Judd, 3s. 6d. net), published 
by authority of the Royal Academy, is the sixth annual issue 
of this publication. It contains about two hundred good 
reproductions of pictures and sculptures, mostly by Academicians 
and Associates. Curiously enough, it does not include Sir 
William Orpen’s “Chef” nor Mr. Greiffenhagen’s portrait of 
Sir Rider Haggard, which are two of the most prominent exhibits, 
nor Mr. Bertram Nicholls’s landscape which has been bought 

_for the Chantrey Bequest. 


The Backbone of Africa. By Sir Alfred Sharpe. (Witherby, 
16s. net.) —The former Governor of Nyasaland describes concisely 
three journeys which he made before and during the war through 
Nyasaland, the country east and west of Tanganyika, and the 
astern Congo between Tanganyika and Lake Albert. He 
visited the Kilo goldfields in the north-eastern part of the Belgian 
colony, which are best reached by way of the Sudan through 
Rejaf. He makes suggestions for the rearrangement of our 
East African territories; he would place them under one 
administration with a uniform policy and with an expert Board 
or Council to represent them in London. He would build more 
railways, especially from Nyasaland into ex-German territory 
and from Kenya (East Africa) westward to Uganda and the 
Congo, but he declares that there is no need for a through railway 
from the Cape to Cairo, as trade must always take the shortest 
route to the sea. He touches lightly on the difficult land and 
labour questions. He has a good deal to say about big game, 
and adduces evidence to show that it is wrong to connect the 
dreaded tsetse fly with the presence of the larger wild animals. 
The book is well illustrated with photographs and has three 
almost illegible maps. 


Loughborough during the Great Civil War. By E. W. Hensman. 
(Loughborough: Echo Press. 1s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Hensman’s 
essay, based on the local records and the news-letters of the 
time, is a useful contribution to the history of the desultory 
fighting in the Midlands between 1643 and 1645. Loughborough, 
being near Parliamentarian Leicester and Royalist Newark and 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch, suffered much from both sides without 
itself playing any great part. The town was in June, 1642, 
the rendezvous of Lord Huntingdon’s son, Henry Hastings, 
who collected a Royalist. force and tried to muster the Leicester 
trainbands for the King’s service. Hastings’ men got drunk 
and were taken in their beds by the indignant citizens. The 
King made Loughborough his headquarters on the eve of his 
attack on Leicester in May, 1645, a fortnight before Naseby. 
It is a pity that Mr. Hensman, tempted by a reference to his 
town, tries to defend the authenticity of two of the forged 
“Squire papers,” which were foisted upon the unwary Carlyle. 
The letters which he quotes are petuliarly un-Cromwellian in 
style. But impostures of this kind die hard. 





The Diary of a Yeomanry M.O. By Captain O. Teichman, 
D.S.0. (T. Fisher Unwin. 12s. 6d. net.)—The author saw a 
great deal of hard service as medical officer to the Worcester 
Yeomanry, first at Suvla, next in the slow and steady advance 
across the Sinai desert, and afterwards in Palestine till the 
summer of 1918. He was sent to Italy and there took part in 
the Seventh Division’s very strenuous fight for the crossing of 
the Piave at Papadopoli, October 23rd-27th, 1918, after which 
the Austrians rapidly collapsed. The author’s chapters on the 
campaign in Sinai and Southern Palestine are the best part of 
the book, and supplement the earlier accounts, especially in 
regard to the second raid on Es Salt, east of the Jordan. Captain 


Teichman does not realize that this raid, though tactically 








unsuccessful, fulfilled Lord Allenby’s desires by riveting the 
enemy’s attention on his eastern flank. When the time cam, 
to advance, Lord Allenby completely surprised the enemy ow 
attacking on the west, near the sea, instead of on the sen 
where he was expected once more. * 








BOOKS WORTHY OF ATTENTION. 





Tux following books just published, but not already reviewed 
are worthy of the attention of our readers :— . 
Sea-Power in the Pacific: a Study of the American-Japanese 
Naval Problem. By Hector C. Bywater. (Constable. 18s, net.) 
—The New Stone Age in Northern Europe. By John M. Tyler 
(Bell. 15s. net.) The English Woollen and Worsted Industries, 
By E. Lipson. (Black. 10s. 6d. net.) The Salvaging of 
Civilization. By H. G. Wells. (Cassell. 7s. 6d. net.)— 
T. A. B.: a Memoir of Thomas Alinutt, second Karl Brassey, 
By Frank Partridge. (Murray. 16s. net.) The Ordeal of a 
Diplomat. By Constantin Nabokoff. (Duckworth. 145s, net.) 
—The Reign of Relativity. By Viscount Haldane. (Murray, 
21s. net.) 














PRINCIPAL NEW AND FORTHCOMING 
PUBLICATIONS. 
Anspach (Brooke M.), Gynecology, roy 8vo............ (Lippincott) net 42/0 


Bechhofer (C. E.), In Denikin’s Russia and the Caucasus, 1919-1920, 8vo 
(Collins) net 10/6 

Broughton (H. H.), Electrical Handling of Materials, Vol. II., Structural 
Work, 4to mn Bros.) net 25/0 
Calderon (G.), A Sketch from Memory, by Percy Lubbock (G, Richards) net 14/0 
omy: (Jared), by Lawrence H. Gipson, 8vo....(Oxford Univ. Press) net 16/0 


nge >. C.), Shades and Shadows, 8vo........ (Chapman & Hall) net 15/0 
Locke (J.), Moral and Political Philosophy of, by Sterling Power Lamprecht, — 
Se eek imatt ein dh aeeab (Oxford Univ. Press) net 7/6 


roy 8v 
Moseley (M. E.), Dry Fly Fisherman’s Entomology, 18mo (Routledge) net 42/0 
Patmore {$" Courage in Polities, cr 8vo........ xford Univ. Press) net 7/6 
Paynter (J. E.), Practical Geometry for Builders and Architects, 8vo 
(Chapman & Hall) net 15/0 
Royds Ry Heat Transmission, 2 vols., 8vo ..(Constable) each vol. net 24/0 
Royds (R.), Measurement of Steady and Fluctuating Temperatures, 8vo 
(Constable) net 16/0 








TILO - LEUM 


GIVES THE 


PICTURESQUE EFFECT 
OLD-WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST.,W.1, COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE 


Famous Wines and Spirits. 
This week’s Special Bargain—83,000 Bottles 
French Government surplus Burgundy, War Stock taken over by us. 
FINE OLD BOTTLED 


BEAUNE 
per 45 /= dozen. 


In original 30 bottle cases. Most suitable Wine for present season. 


Write for “ PINK LIST™” quoting unsurpassed assortment of Wines and Spirits 
at Market Prices. 


EHRMANNS, 43 & 44 Finsbury Square, 
LONDON. 





Please quote “S.” 





You have probably insured your 
business and home to protect your- 
self against fire. 
Have you insured your life to protect 
your family against your early death ? 
INSURE YOUR LIFE 
and HOME with the 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE OCO., 
LTD. 





DENT’S WATCHES and CLOCKS 


NOTICE.— The business of M. F. Dent, 
Watch, Clock, and Chronometer Makers, has now 
become re-united with, and is trading under the 


name of : 
E. DENT and oOo, Ltd, 
61 STRAND, W.2.2 4 ROYAL EXGHANGE, EG 2 


BY APPOINTMENT at the following addresses: — 
and 34 COCKSPUR STREET, 8.W. 1 


To 
H.M. THE KING. 
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BUY IRISH LINENS BY POST 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S famous Irish Linens may be easily purchased 
through the post. Write to-day for samples of our linens, together with Cata- 
logue No. 40 P giving reductions in the prices of our linens, all sent post free, 
Delivery of parcels is guaranteed to customer's own address 
and carriage is paid on all orders of 20s. and upwards. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 


Linen Manufacturers, Belfast, Ireland. 








SALES BY AUCTION. 


4 ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their Large Galleries, 34 and 35 New Bond 
Street, W.1, during next week, each Sale commencing at ONEo’clock precisely :— 

MAY 30TH—JUNE 3rp.—THE LIBRARY of the late SIR JOHN ARTHUR 
BROOKE, Bt., of Fenay Hall, Huddersfield. 

Tilustrated catalogues, with 13 a price 10s. 6d. 

MAY 30Ts#—JUNE ist.—JAPANESE COLOUR PRINTS, &c., being the 
first portion of the Collection formed by the late J. Thacher Clarke, Esq., Gayton 
Corner, Harrow. 

Illustrated catalogues, with 9 plates, price 5s. 

JUNE 2ND AND 3RD.—OLD ENGLISH and SCOTTISH SILVER, and VERY 
IMPORTANT JEWELLERY, the property of the late Mrs. Hamilton Ogilvy, 
of Biel and Archerfield, East Lothian, and now sold by Order of the Legatee, 
Gilbert Ogilvy, Esq., of Winton Castle, Pencaitland, N.B.; also IRISH SILVER, 
the property of James Wheeler, Esq. 

Illustrated catalogues, price 1s. 





YHE CHURCHMEN’S UNION. 
FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF LIBERAL RELIGIOUS THOUGHT, 
—For information apply to the Hon. Secretary, 10 Clifford St., Bond Street, W.1. 





APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 
re COUNCIL OF THE WEST RIDING OF 


YORKSHIRE. 





BINGLEY TRAINING - COLLEGE. 
Principal: Miss E. A. SPALDING, M.A. 


APPOINTMENT OF LECTURER IN ENGLISH. 

The West Riding Education Committee invite applications for the Lectureship 
in English at Bingley Training College. Candidates must be women with teaching 
experience holding a University Degree or its equivalent. The salary scale 
is under revision, but the salary will not be less than is provided for in the Burnham 
Report on Salaries of Teachers in Secondary Schools, 

Further particulars and Forms of Application may be obtained from the 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT (Secondary Branch), County Hall, Wakefield. 

Last date for receipt of applications 13th June. Duty to commence in 
September. 





[J Niversiry OF GLASGOW. 
STEVENSON CITIZENSHIP FUND TRUST. 


The UNIVERSITY COURT will proceed in the month of July, 1921, to the 
appointment, on the nomination of the Selection Board of the above-mentioned 
Trust, of a LECTURER IN CITIZENSHIP. 

The purposes of the Trust are . “ To make provision in Glasgow for instruction 
in the rights, duties, and obligations of citizens in relation to the city, the state, 
and the commonwealth of nations; to promote study, inquiry, and research 
in subjects bearing on local government, national polity, and international 
comity ; and thereby to emphasize the compatibility of civic or local with national 
patriotism, and of both with full and free international co-operation.” 

The Lecturer is required to give in the University, during the academic year 
1921-1922, a course of not fewer than ten public lectures on some important 
branch of the subject at intervals of about a week. Each lecture is to be repeated 
in the same week at a suitable central hall in the city, at an hour convenient for 
school teachers and business men. The Lecturer is further required to publish, 
within twelve months of the completion of his course, a book containing the 
substance of his lectures. The stipend is about £1,000 for the year. 

Further particulars may be obtained on applying by letter to THE SECRE- 
TARY OF THE UNIVERSITY COURT, UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 

DONALD MACALISTER, 
20th May, 1921. Principal and Vice-Chancellor. 


V TAKEFIELD EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
THORNES HOUSE BOYS’ SECONDARY SCHOOL. 


Wanted, HEAD-MASTER for the above new School, which will be opened in 
September and will be of modern type, ultimately providing accommodation for 
200-250 Boys. Entry this year probably 50-60. Salary £500 per annum, rising 
by £25 each year for 2 years, after which the position will be reconsidered. 

Applicants must be Graduates and have had good experience in Secondary 
Schools. 

Form of Application, which must be returned not later than June 13th, may be 
obtained from the undersigned. PERCY GLOVER, 

Education Department, Director of Education. 

Town Hall, Wakefield. 


V AKEFIELD EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
THORNES HOUSE GIRLS’ SECONDARY SCHOOL, 





Wanted, HEAD-MISTRESS for the above new School, which will be opened 
in September and will be of modern type, ultimately providing accommodation 
for 200-250 Girls. Entry this year probably 50-60. Salary £400 per annum, 
rising by £25 each year for 2 years, after which the position will be reconsidered. 
— rust be Graduates and have had good experience in Secondary 
Schools. 

Form of Application, which must be returned not later than June 13th, may 
be obtained from the undersigned. PERCY GLOVER, 
Education a ge Director of Education, 
Town Hall, Wakefield. 


OLVERHAMPTON GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL, 


JOINT GOVERNING BODY OF STAFFORDSHIRE COUNTY AND 
WOLVERHAMPTON COUNTY BOROUGH COUNCILS, 








Applications are invited for position of HEAD-MISTRESS, and should be 
received not later than 18th June. Salary £600, rising to £750; 500 girls. 
Advanced courses. School built in 1911. Conditions of appointment and form 
of application may be obtained on application to the undersigned. 

Education Offices, B. H. PRESTON, 

Town Hall, Wolverhampton. Clerk to the Governors. 


RENCH TEACHER (Paris School) wishes situation 

“au pair” in English family for August and September; seaside or 

country ; would look after 1-3 children over 4 years and speak French with them. 
—Mile. POULLLON, 136 Ave. Daumesnil, Paris 12¢, 











OWLEY SCHOOL, ST. HELENS. 


Applications are invited for the HEAD-MASTERSHIP of Cowley School, 
St. Helens, The School is maintained by the St. Helens Borough Council and 
is a recognized Secondary School with an Advanced Course in Science and Mathe- 
matics. The building was erected in 1912, and there are good playing fields. 

Commencing salary £700 per annum, rising by £50 per annum to £900 per 
annum. Applications should be sent to me not later than June 17th. 

Education Office, JOHN A. HARTLEY, 

St. Helens, Secretary for Education. 
2ist May, 1921. 


U*:t VERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 


ASSISTANT LECTURESHIP IN CLASSICS. 
Grade III. 





The Council invites applications for a vacant Assistant Lecturership in Classics, 
a pee Stipend £300 per annum. Time and encouragement for research 
work. 

Applications, accompanied by two or three Testimonials, should be sent to 
the undersigned not later than June 14th. 

The Candidate elected will be required to enter upon the duties in October. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 
GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 


COLLEGE OF WALES, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 











U NIVERSITY 


DEPARTMENT OF FRENCH. 

Applications are invited for the post of ASSISTANT LECTURER. Salary 
£300 per annum. a should send copies of their applications and 
references to the undersigned by June 14th, 1921, from whom further particulars 
can be obtained. 

J. H. DAVIES, 
Principal. 

May 14th, 1921. 

[ NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
ABERYSTWYTH. 

Applications are invited for the following posts :— 

1. PROFESSOR OF CHEMISTRY. Salary £800 per annum. 

2. WOMAN LECTURER IN EDUCATION and MISTRESS OF METHOD. 

Salary £400 per annum. 

Applicants should send copies of their applications and references (10 in the 
case of Professor of Chemistry) to the undermentioned by June 4th next, from 
whom further particulars can be obtained. 

J. H. DAVIES, 


Principal 








WALES, 


May ‘th 1921. 





JINIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES AND 
MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
COLEG PRIFATHROFAOL DEHEUDIR CYMRU A MYNWY. 


The Council of the College invites applications for the Post of TEMPORARY 
PROFESSOR OF PHILOSOPHY (for 12 months from October Ist, 1921). 
Salary £760 per annum. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, by whom 10 
copies of applications and testimonials (which need not be printed) must be 
received on or before Tuesday, June 14th, 1921. 

University College, Cardiff, D. J, A. BROWN, 

Registrar. 


May 23rd, 1921. 
GYPTIAN MINISTRY OF EDUCATION. 
Applications are invited for vacant posts for ASSISTANT MASTERS 
to teach English in Egyptian Government Secondary Schools. 

Applicants must possess a University Degree with Honours, and should have 
some experience asteachers. A Diploma in Teaching would be a recommendation. 

The initial salary is £Eg.432 (about £443) a year, on contract for two years, 
with temporary war gratuity of ££g.10 a month. An allowance is given 
for journey to Egypt. 

Further particulars may be obtained, preferably by letter, from G. ELLIOT, 
Esq., Egyptian Education Office, 28 Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 1, to whom 
application should be made not later than June 18th, 1921. 

- slatleaaiimai OF PALESTINE. 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 


WOMEN’S ELEMENTARY TRAINING COLLEGE, JERUSALEM. 





TWO MISTRESSES are required from October ist, 1921, to teach: (1) 
Domestic Science; (2) Kindergarten subjects. Salary £1.204_resident, rising 
by annual increments to £E.240. ; 

Passage to Palestine paid. One of the mistresses may be appointed as Vice- 
Principal at a higher salary. The Principal will interview candidates in London. 

Application (tabulated), with full particulars of training, diplomas, expericnce, 
and copies of testimonials, to be addressed to Miss RIDLER, care of Mrs. Brough, 
108 Victoria Street, London, S8.W. 








ANTED, in September next, a MISTRESS to teach French 
and English (Upper School only) to standard of Higher Certificate. 
Degree. Church of England. Resident post. Supervision duties light. Salary 
according to qualifications, not less than £110, with allowance for laundry ex- 
enses. Annual increments of £10.—Apply at once to HEAD-MISTRESS, 
St. Elphins, Darley Dale, Matlock. 


ae EX-SERVICE MAN. 
Thoroughly experienced driver; 34, married, two children. Strongly 
recommended late employer. Address inquiries “ CHAUFFEUR,” 3 Cromwell 
Road, Cheltenham, and a. CADE, Trewoofe, St. Buryan, Cornwall. 
OUNG LADY (Scottish) seeks Post as Private Secretary, pref. 
in country. Well educated, thoroughly experienced in secretarial and 
journalistic work and able to assist in compilation of literary data. Knowledge 
of French and typing.—Box 1061, The Spectator, 13 York Street, London, W.C, 




















T. CHRISTOPHER SCHOOL, LETCHWORTH.—Wanted, 

an ASSISTANT to teach History and Geography at the above school 

on June 20th, either permanent or temporary. The School is run along the line 
of the new Ideals in Education.—Apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


\ NTIQUARY of experience and proved literary ability 
desires EMPLOYMENT : historical research, &c.—S., 14 Brookside, 
Cambridge. 


WD ESEARCH WORK of any description wanted by Lady. 
British Museum. Record Office, or Somerset House (English, French, or 
German).—B., St. Clements House, 20 Bolsover Street, London, W. 1. 


AREERS AFTER THE WAR: a Handbook giving up-to- 
date information on every branch of work for educated WOMEN and 
GIRLS. Price 2s. 6d. to 28. 10d. post free.—WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT PUB- 
LISHING COMPANY, LTD., 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 1. 


Stn. Hamp. 
“MAN AND 








ae es E, Hampstead Tube 
U 





7224. Evgs. 8.15. Mat. Sat., 2.30. SHAW SEASON. 
PERMAN,” Seats bookable: 8. 6d :.9d., 3s. 6d. (incl. tax). 
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LECTURES, &c. 


INSBURY TECHNICAL COLLEGE; 
(LEONARD STREET, CITY ROAD, E.C. 2.) 
Dean for the Session 1921-22, Professor W. H. ECCLES, D.Se., F.R.S 

The College provides for the Scientific Training of Students who desire to 
become Civil, Mechanical or Electrical Engineers, or Chemists. 

A Certificate of proficiency is awarded by the Institute to students who satis- 
factorily complete a Two Years’ Course of instruction, and the Diploma of the 
College is awarded to students who attend a Three Years’ course and who pass 
the prescribed Examinations with distinction. , 

Candidates are required to pass an Entrance Examination in Mathematics 
and English, but the Matriculation Certificate of any British University and 
certain other qualifications are accepted by the Institute in lieu of the Entrance 
Examination. The Entrance Examination for the fon 1921-22 will be held 
on Tuesday, September 20th next. - Applications for admission should be for- 
warded to the College not later than the 15th September on forms to be obtained 
from the REGISTRAR, Leonard Street, City Road, E.C. The Programme of 
the College is under revision and will be issued in due course. 


ARIA GREY TRAINING, COLLEGE. Recognized by 

Board of Education and University of London. Preparation for 
Diploma in Teaching, University of London, Cambridge Teacher's Certificate, 
Higher Certificate and Diploma of National Froebel Union. Students cligible 
for Board of Education grants.—For particulars apply to Principal, Miss 
KATHARINE L. JOHNSTON, M.A., Moral Science Tripos, Girton College, 








[May 2°, 1921, 
GUS asctexkes 


~ 
SCHOOL 
A School on Modern Lines 


‘or 
GIRLS and YOUNG Boys. 
A limited number of girls over nine years of age taken as boarders 
For prospectus and full details apply to the Principals : F 
Miss MALIN and Miss E: F. HOPE-WALLACE, 
72 Queen's Gate, 8.W. 7. 


FOREIGN. 
WITZERLAND, LAUSANNE, “VILLA BIENVENUR.” 


First-class Boarding School for finishing Girls. Highly recommended 
Thorough education. Languages, Music, &c. Summer and Winter Sports, 
Escort from London.—For prospectus, &c., write to Principals, Mmes. RI FER. 











———=—1 ' 


AUSANNE (Switzerland). — ‘“ Languedoc ” Finishing 
d Boarding-School (Girls) and commercial tuition, Inclusive fees, ¢03 
for3 months. Escort July and September.—Apply Principal: Prof. PELLATON. 


pase fet cem Finishing SCHOOL for GIRLS, near 
Bois de Boulogne. Garden,tennis court. English refs. Autumn ter; 
commences October Ist. Preparatory classes will be held throughout a 
summer vacation.—For prospectus and full information apply TRUMAN ay d 
KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 61 Conduit Street, London, W.1. Mayfair 1063-1064. _ 








Cambridge. 
EW NHA™M COLLEGE. 
The Trustees of the MARY EWART TRUST will in June next, if a suitable 
candidate presents herself, award a TRAVELLING SCHOLARSHIP of £150. 
Candidates must have been or be students of Newnham College, unmarried. 
Applications must be sentto the PRINCIPAL, Newnham College, from whom 
particulars can be obtained, by June 15th. 


1 CHOOL OF SOCIAL STUDY. 
ST. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY AND GREY LODGE SETTLEMENT. 











Dundee School of Social Study and Training for Students desirous of making 
Social Work their profession. A Special Diploma is granted to University 
Graduates. Resident and Non-Resident Students taken. Session opens in 
end of September.—For further particulars apply to THE WARDEN, Grey Lodge 
Settlement, Wellington Street, Dundee. 


NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERD.- 
INGTON, BIRMINGHAM, offers well-educated WOMEN complete 
Teacher's Training in SWEDISH EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTICS, MEDICAL 
GYMNASTICS and MASSAGE, DANCING in all its branches, GAMES, SW1M- 
MING, ANATOMY, HYGIENE, &c. Three years’ course. 
: a GooD APPOINTMENTS AFTER TRAINING. — 
LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 years, 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 
Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, 
Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY, 


EASTBOURNE. 

HE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

All branches of Domestic Science taught. DAY and RESIDENT 
PUPILS. Certificates granted. Principal, Miss RANDALL, 1st Class Diplomec, 
Edinburgh Training School. 
ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GAR- 
DENS, WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. Chair- 

man and Hon. Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A. ; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. 
Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grants 
from the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, Miss E. E. LAWRENCE, 


UTDOOR LIFE. THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women. An attractive training 
equipping girls to start small enterprises. Hardy Fruit, flowers, vegetables, and 
bees on up-to-date lines. Carpentering, poultry, fruit canning. Full theorctical 
instruction.—Prospectus from PRINCIPALS. 


T° Gentlewomen.—Gardening, Poultry Management, Dairy 
Work. Practical instruction by expert and cert. teachers. Lovely old manor 
house and grounds.—Apply Principal, Lee House,Marwood, Barnstaple, N. Devon, 























BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 
7 OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER,” containing in 


a concise form the regulations relating to the entry of Cadets (age limits 

13 years 4 months to 13 years 8 months) into the Royal Naval College, Dartmouth, 

with instructions as to how to apply, &c., and a full illustrated description ot 

life at the College.—GIEVES, Ltd. (Publication Dept.), ‘“‘ Royal Navy House.” 

21 Old Bond Street, London, W. 1. F : 

AUTICAL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE 
CADETS FOR THE R.N.R. AND MERCHANT SERVICE. 

Age of Entry, 13 years 4 months to 15 years6 months. Fees, £160 p.a. Nomina- 
tions to Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. Candidates prepared for Special Entry 
into the Royal Navy, subject to Admiralty Regulations. Early applications 
should be made. 

Apply Messrs. DEVITT & MOORE, Managers, 12 Fenchurch Building, £.¢, 3, 











ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.— Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS. 
ead-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Education. 
Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford, 
Fine — including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boat- 
housé, &c. ‘ootball, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, ae g O.T.C. Fees, £69, 
Entrance Scholarships, July—Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master. 
LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS.— An 
EXAMINATION will be held on June 2nd and 3rd, 1921, for about NINE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, all tenable for two years and open to boys under 15 on May Ist, 
namely, one ALFRED SMITH Scholarship of £50, about six JUNIOR PLAY?’ 
Scholarships of £40, and about two HOUSE Scholarships of £20.—Further par- 
ticulars may be had from the HEAD-MASTER. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—An 
EXAMINATION will be held on July Sth, 6th, and 7th for three 
Scholarships of £50, £40, and £30 respectively—For particulars apply to 
the HEAD-MASTER. 
PILE i a 
COLTHURST HOUSE SCHOOL, 
Warford, Alderley Edge, Cheshire. 


Solely for Boys suffering from Epilepsy. Home Life, Medical Caro, School 
Education, Games. Terms, 42s. per week.—Apply to MEDICAL DIRECTOR. 


PRIVATE TUITION, &o. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Recent successes gained by pupils of 
Mr, P. H. L. EVANS, M.A. : 
RESPONSIONS, LITTLE-GO, MATRICULATION, 99. 
ARMY (including Ist, 2nd, and 5th place on the Woolwich list), 46, 
Apply Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 























GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


ALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
SEASCALE (near Lake District), CUMBERLAND. 

Unique situation on the North-West coast, where the climate is sunny, dry, 
and bracing. Separate houses for Senior and Junior pupils. 

The aim of the School is to supply a thorough education at a moderate cost, 
and to ensure that all the girls’ occupations, both work and play. shall tend 
to the building up of character and the formation of good habits. 

Pupils are met at Euston, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, and Carlisle. 





MNHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 


Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 


Bracing air from Downs and sea. 





T}‘SHORNBANK, MALVERN WELLS.—Broad, — thorough 

Education on modern lines for Girls. Games, gardening, domestic science. 

Home care and individual attention. Sunny, airy house in beautiful greats, 
7 











situated on the hill slopes. Well recommended.—Principal, Miss ROGERS. 
[ INGHOLT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. 


Bracing climate. ucation. 
Head-Mistress: Miss F. M. 8S. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch.). 

















YT. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 

A day school. Education (girls) for Matriculation. Without residence, 
£40 p.a. Residence (20 only), £135 p.a. Entrance examination July. 

eaecws =.=... 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 

_ __ Private Residential School for Girls. Tele.: “* Watford 616.” 
TINHE MAYNARD SCHOOL, EXETER. 


Miss DIXON, B.A., Honours History, Westfield College, 
tress 


Head- Mistress : 


University of London ; Teacher’s Training Diploma, Cambridge ; Second 
Wallasey High School and late Vice-Principal Malvern Girls’ College. 


The Maynard School is a Public Secondary School recognized as efficient by 
the beard of Education. Full Domestic Science Course for girls of 17 and over. 
Poarding Houses for girls of all ages. Standing in a high and healthy situation, 

: For prospectus apply HEAD-MISTRESS, 





N ISS BENDIXEN, B.A. Hons., and Miss WATLING, 

B.A. Hons. Classes and individual Coaching for Matric. Scholarship and 
entrance exams. Oxford and ——- High ooo" of successes during 
past three years.—36A Baker Street, W.1. Tel.: Mayfair 3797. 





SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS, will be pleased to AID PARENTS by sending (free 
of charge) prospectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 

J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4. 
Telephone: 5053 Central 


CHOOLS Parents can obtain reliable information 
respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes 
& for boys and girls by sending full particulars of their 
requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 

of fees, &c.) to 





NUTORS. Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Itd., 

T Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for th> 
teaching staffs of the most important schools, and thus abl» 
to pom information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 

Offices—61 CONDUIT ST., LONDON, W.1. ‘Phones—Mayfair 1063, 1064. 
DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, at 


HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 

DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 

given free of charge by 
MESSRS, GABBITAS, THRING & CO.,, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W.1. Telephone: Regent 4926. 
Educational Agents. Established 1873. 

Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co are personally acquainted with nearly all 
School Principals in the country. They will also be glad to supply ful! informa- 
tion about establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Economy, 
Secretarial Work, Agriculture and Horticulture. 


TYPEWRITING, AUTHORS, &c. 


YPEWRITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 12 Bucking 
ham Street, Strand, W.C.2 (Ground Floor). T.N.: Gerrard 6179 
Work received from all parts of the United Kingdom and abroad, 
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ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. No reading fee 
charged. Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels and 

ferials from about 80,000 words. Where criticism is required a small fee is 
charged. Authors’ MSS. typed. ¥ eee MASSEY, 25 Knightrider Street, 
Doctors’ Commons, London, E.C. 4 





[ORTHAND, ~TYPEWRITING, DUPLICATING, TRANS- 


1H 
S LATIONS efficiently undertaken, —IVATTS and YOUNG, ES anweg= 4 
Office, Pe Penyworn Rd. (corner of Earl’s Court Rd.),8.W.6. Tel. No. Western 76. 


T,\ARN Money by your Pen. Uuighe postal course. How to 
write, what to write, where tosell. rt guidance ; real training. 7A? 
ing booklet free. —REGENT INSTITUTE re (Dope, 83). 2 85), 22 Bedford 8t., W.C 


MM: wanted for SERIAL and (or) (or) BOOK PUBLICA- 





TION: Travel, Reminiscences, Fiction, Verse. Editorial and private 
press work undertaken if required.— Write Box 883, REYNELL’S, 44 Chancery 


Lane, W.C. 2. _ ; i ee ee ee 








TOURS. 
RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS for Ladies and Gentlemen.— 


Aug.—The fascinating Dolomite Alps, including Lake Garda and Innsbruck ; 
4 weeks, 75 gns. Aug.—lItalian and Swiss Lakes; 3 weeks, 49 gns. Sept.— 
North Italy, its Towns and Art Cities, Perugia, Assisi, &c. ; 4 weeks, 79 gns. 
Later.—Italy, ¥ gy Egypt, Sicily, ete. nen from Miss 
BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, Upper Norwood, 19. 








HOTELS, HYDROS, &o. 


Be, L BUTTERMERE. Heart of Lakeland. Best 
climbing centre. VICTORIA HOTEL. Private and comfortable. 





Terminus of finest motor run. 
acc age 
NREENHOUS PAINTING AND GLAZING. 

“VITROLITE,” superior to White Lead Paint, 21s. per gall., cans 


extra. ‘‘PLASTINE,” supersedes Putty, 363. per cwt., kegs extra.—Full 
particulars oon W. CARSON & SONS, Grove Works, Battersea. Agents 
throughout the country. 
PRESIDEN T PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED Booklet de- 
scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who recelye PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthe nics, 
IJnvalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
General Manager, Medical, &c., Assocn., Ltd., 22 Craven St., Trafalgar ‘ Sq.. W.C.2 


“An intelligent, common-sense treatment.” 
© failure during seven years 

HEUMATISM, ARTHRITIS and KINDRED DISEASES 

are caused by micro-organisms—as are other diseases—and their pre- 

vention and cure are scientifically explained in an original treatise, published 

at 1s., which will be sent without charge and post paid to any reader afflicted.— 

Address = Ss SECRETARIES, Aseplene Limited, 83 Bedford Street, Strand, 
London C. 2. 


} EFORMED INNS. — Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) 
of 160 Inns and Hotels managed by the — Refreshment House 

Association, Ltd. Take £1 Shares (maximum dividend 7} per cent.) or 6 per cent. 

Loan Stock.—P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


1) os BUY NEW CLOTHES.—WE “TURN” SUITS, 

OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive 
price list, or send garments for free estimate. —Dept. A, LONDON TURNING 
co., 97 Downs Park Road, London, E. 5 


AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work, 
from £2 2s. Specimens sent free.—HENRY B. WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, 
London, W. 1. 
RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 
assured. Upto 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel 
returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 
or otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
8. CANN & CO., 690A Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 




















par IS is used in tho Royal Palace ace and all domestic 

dwellings down to the humblest cottage, and has never failed to accom- 
plish its purpose. We guarantee it to exterminate cockroaches.—Is. 9d., 33., or 
63. 6d. . per tin, post free, trom HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Shemeld. 





Listen to the inarticulate pleadings of the babies who may be 


“ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT,” 


unless you help us to eradicate their disease and give them an o yong he 
become men and women worthy of our Raco. 186 Babies already have 
born free of Venereal Disease at tho 


LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL, HARROW ROAD, LONDON, W. 9, 
through the special ante-natal treatment there provided. Please send a donation 
to the Secretary to-day. 


218, 000 REQUIRED ANNUALLY. 





LONDON JOINT CITY AND 
MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


CHAIRMAN : 
The Right Hon. R. McK®NNA 
JOINT MANAGING DIRECTORS: 

8. B. MURRAY F. HYDE —. W. WOOLLEY 
Subscribed Capital - - £38,116,050 
Paid-up Capital - e« - 10,859,800 
Reserve Fund- -<- * 2 10,859,800 
Deposits (Dec. 31st, 1920) -© »* 371,841,968 

HEAD OFFICE: 5, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 2. 


OVER 1,500 OFFICES IN ENGLAND AND WALES 
OVERSEAS BRANCH : 65 & 66, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 2. 











AFFILIATED BANKS: 
BELFAST BANKING CO.LTD. THE CLYDESDALE BANK LTD. 











OVER 110 OFFICES IN IRELAND OVER 160 OFFICES IN SCOTLAND 











Head Office : LONDON. 
1 DALE STREET, Chief Office : 


LIVERPOOL, 1 CORNHILL, E.C. 3. 


ASSETS EXCEED 
£20,000,000 


CLAIMS PAID OVER 


£ 102,000,000 





NEW TERMS 


FOR 


LIFE ANNUITIES 


The Liverpool and London and Globe Insurance 
Company, Limited, have substantially increased their 
Annuity Terms, and the return now allowed per cent. 
on the Purchase Money places the Company right in 





the front rank of Annuity Offices. 


The following are a few illustrations of the very favour- 


able terms now granted :— 


ANNUITY (payable half-yearly) 
per £100 of Purchase Money. 


MALE LIFE. 

(Age last 

Birthday). OLD RATE. NEW RATE. 
55 - £7 810 - £810 0 
60 - 815 2 - 9 14 8 
65 - 108 0 - Il 8 4 
70 - 1213 6 - 1315 8 


The Company’s assets form an unimpeachable security 


for payment of all Annuities. 





For a Prospectus containing the rates for all ages apply 


to the above offices, or any of the Branches. 
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To maintain a smart, 
well-dressed appearance 
gentlemen should avail 
themselves of Eastman’s 
Tailor-Valet Service. 


This service, besides offer- 
ing great convenience to 
all who take a pride in 
their personal appear- 
ance, saves the cost of 
constantly buying new 
Suits. 

Suits and Overcoats are 
Dry Cleaned, Repaired, 
Shaped and Pressed to 
look like new. Raincoats 
re-proofed without extra 
charge. 


N 
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Ah 
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Post Card brings List. 


EASTMAN & SON, Ltd., 


for over 100 years the 
London Dyers & Cleaners, 


Acton Vale, London, W. 3. 
Branches Everywhere. 


>: 





THE 


TAILOR- VALET 


SERVICE 
























The Tobacco that 
inspired’ Barrie. 


CRAVEN 
has been the first 
choice of pipe-smokers 
the world over since 
the sixties — it has 
for siaty years stood 
as the standard of 
Tobacco goodness. 


Sold in Ordinary and Broad Cut, 2 oxs., 2/55 4 ons., 4/10, 


Craven #22235 


Cartridges which filla pipe 


instantly with e shred 

of tobacco standing up- 

tight in bowl for perfect 

wing and burning, 

LTD., ARCADIA WORKS, 


CARREKAS LONDON, E.c. 





QUALITY AND FLAVOUR 


OURNVILLE 


COCOA 


See the name nat CADBURY” on every piece of Chocolate 








THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 


Capital Authorised and Issued, £7,500,000. 
Reserve Fund, £2,630,000. Together £5,130,000 


Paid-up Oapital, £2,500,000. 

Reserve Liability of Proprietors «+  £5,000,000 
Total Capital and Reserves .. ee PT Pe oe -» £10,180,000 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.0. 3. 

DRAFTS sre GRAN on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 


States and Dominion of New Zealand. 


BILLS are pw 


collection. 
fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained 


rchased 
DEPOSITS are received 
application, 








£25,000 
URGENTLY NEEDED 
BY THE 


‘ARETHUSA’ 


TRAINING SHIP 


and the SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
TO PREVENT CURTAILMENT OF WORK. 


10,000 boys have been sent to Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine, 
9,000 boys have been trained for Civil Employment and Emigration, 
1,100 boys and girls now being maintained. 


Patrons- -— THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN, 
President - - - H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Chairman and Treasurer O. E. MaLpen, Esq., M.A. 
Deputy Chairman F. H. Clayton, Esq. 
Chairman of * Arethusa’ Committee - -— Howson F. Devirr, Esq. 
Joint Secretaries -— H. BristOoW WALLEN: HENRY G. COPELAND, 
Cheques, &c., should be made payable to, and sent to 


The Shaftesbury Homes and ‘ Arethusa’ Training Ship, 164 Shaftes- 
bury Avenue, London, y.C. 2. 




















DISTRESS AND DESPAIR. 


Innocent Sufferers by 
UNEMPLOYMENT & COAL STOPPAGE 





Pray enable One Thousand Workers of 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


to relieve by Food and Shelter, and Work in 
Labour Homes and Depots. 





Donations may be sent to Prebendary Carlile, D.D., Hon. 

Chief Secretary, Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, 

London, W.1; cheques being crossed Barclays a/c Church Army 
payable to Prebendary Carlile. 


At the Mercy of the Turk 


In 1918 the Armenian Republic of Erivan was created by the 
Allies, as a nucleus for the formation of an Armenian State. 

Left unsupported to the mercy of the Turk, her independence 
is gone and her people scattered, deported, and thousands 
massacred. 

There are computed to be some 200,000 orphan children in 
Armenia, of whom we are able to support 1,000. We must 
have funds to enable us to deal in some measure with the child 
suffering which is so appalling in this stricken country. 





Please Help Us. 
Rev. HAROLD BUXTON, Hon. Sec., 


Armenian Refugees (Lord Mayor's) Fund, 


g6 VICTORIA STREET, Lonpon, S.W.I. 





The 
Waifs & Strays Society 
ads for its 
BIG nomen aa anes CHILDREN. 
Gifts urgently needed for 


FOOD AND CLOTHING. 


Contributions gratefully received by 
Secretary, Rev. W. Fowrexit Swann, M.A., 
Old Town Hall, Kenningten Read, London, S.E, 11. 
Cheques, &c., crossed and payable to “ Waifs & Strays.” 
Please mention “* Spectator.” 


= 











NOTICE—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half-yearly, from 
cont to June, and from July to ‘December, on the third Saturday in January 
'y. 
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THE ORIGIN OF GOUT. 
HOW TO DETECT URIC ACID SYMPTOMS. 


Tric acid, the fundamental cause of all gouty suffering, is 
in reality a normal product of the human system, owing its 
existence partly to its introduction into the body as a con- 
stituent of certain classes of food, and partly as a result of 
the natural tissue changes—the wearing out and repairing 
processes constantly going on. 

As soon almost as uric acid gets into your circulation from 
either of these sources it give’ you evidence of its disturbing 
presence by certain well-de&ned symptoms, which are nature’s 
signals of impending gouty outbreaks. You feel out of sorts, 
heavy and dull, especially in the mornings; your liver is out 
of order; you are restless, easily irritated, and sleep badly. 
You suffer from dyspepsia, flatulence, and heartburn. You are 
depressed, and trifling affairs worry you. You have per- 
sistent and severe headaches. You frequently experience sensa- 
tions of burning and irritation in the skin, or occasional 
twinges of pain in your joints, or there may be stiffness in 
both joints and muscles, and dull aches in various parts of 
your body. 


HOW URIC ACID INFLICTS TORTURE. 

When the uric acid becomes embedded in the muscles, gouty 
rheumatism or lumbago results. At first there is only a slight 
sensation of stiffness and an occasional catch of pain. 
Gradually, as the atoms congregate, and the sharp crystals 
bore into the substance of the muscle, they increase the stiff- 
ness, and the piercing of the crystals causes the sharp, cutting 
pain that tortures sufferers from gouty rheumatism. This is 
the term employed when the muscles of the limbs and shoulders 
are affected, whilst !umbago is the name applied when the loin 
muscles are involved. 

Other varieties of gout are chronic, or rheumatic gout arising 
from the clogging uratic deposits in the joints, and attended 
by swelling, inflammation, pain, and stiffness; sciatica and 
neuritis when the nerve sheaths are penetrated by the sharp 
crystals, which cause the hot, stabbing pain in thighs or arms. 
Kidney stone and gravel are simply deposits of urates in the 
organs; and gouty eczema, the inevitable result of uric acid 
forcing its way into the skin. 

GOUTY SUFFERING QUITE UNNECESSARY. 

As long as uric acid remains in the system, so long will the 
pain caused by its presence continue. The uratic masses must 
be made.soluble and swept out of the body before relief can be 
obtained. It has been conclusively demonstrated that Bishop’s 
Varalettes are the most generally effective uric acid solvents 
and eliminants. They go directly to the root of the matter, 
and expel uric acid from the system. The rational and scien- 
tific mode of action of Bishop’s Varalettes is bound to result in 
successful alleviation of gouty suffering. 

Bishop’s Varalettes are made by an old-established firm of 
manufacturing chemists of the highest standing, who have 
for very many years made uric acid solvents a subject of 
special study. Their investigations into this branch of therapy 
have enabled them to place in the hands of the medical pro- 
fession and gouty subjects a remedy that is at once reliable, 
safe, and sure. Physicians recognise and acknowledge this by 
prescribing Bishop’s Varalettes daily. 

DIET AND GOUT. 

There is scarcely any subject that gives rise to more dis- 
cussion, or, at times, proves more perplexing, than the all- 
engrossing one of foods and drinks suitable for the goutily in- 
clined. Popular opinions on this subject are so often quite 
erroneous that it will be welcome news to you that a booklet 
has been recently published dealing with the whole question of 
diet in a clear, authoritative, and comprehensive manner. 

No difficulty in future need arise in arranging pleasant, 
varied, and satisfying menus, made up wholly of uric-acid-free 
dishes. Classified lists are published of allowable and non- 
allowable foods, and the booklet forms a perfect guide for the 
gouty. It contains, in addition, a mass of useful information 
bn the whole subject of uric acid disorders. 

A copy will be sent, post free, on application to the sole 
makers of Bishop’s Varalettes. Alfred Bishop, Ltd., Manu- 
facturing Chemists, 48, Spelman Street, London, E. 1. Please 
write for Booklet Y. 

Bishop’s Varalettes are sold by all chemists in vials, at 
ls: 6d., 3s., and 7s. (25 days’ treatment), or direct from the 
sole makers as above for 1s. 10d., 3s. 4d.. and 7s. 5d. post free. 














MULTIPLY 
YOUR MONEY 


A sovereign will be worth 
many times its face value 
if we can spend it for you 
in Austria, Poland, Germany, 


or Russia. 


When we spend £5 of 
English money we can build 
a house in Poland or give 
three anemic children a 
month each in the country 


in Austria. 


Central Europe is a plague 
spot to health, business, and 
We 


can only return to a sane 


international good-will. 


way of living by realising 
that the problem of Central 
Europe is our problem. We 


must rise or fall together. 


Please send your Gift to: 


FRIENDS’ RELIEF COMMITTEE, 


(Hon. Sec., A. RUTH FRY), 


Room 4, 27 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2. 


GIFTS OF CLOTHING 
(new or partly worn) 


will be welcomed at our 
Warehouse, : 
5 NEW STREET HILL, j 
LONDON, E.C. 4. 
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SELECTIONS 
FROM 
MODERN 
POETS 


MADE 
BY 
J. c. 
SQUIRE 


“There are only two living Englishmen 
who have given their names to schools of 
poetry. One is King George; the other is 
Mr. Squire.” 


Roser? Lynpv in the Observer. 


488 pp. 6s. 
SECKER 


F’cap. 8vo. 
MARTIN 





s. 


Twelfth Edition. Cloth £2 10s. (for cash, £2; postage 1s. 3d.). 


WHARTON’S LAW LEXICON. 


F an Epitome of the Law of nd as existing in Statute Law and 
Derided Cones, aan containing Full Explanations of Technical Terms and Phrases, 
both Ancient, Modern and Commercial, with selected titles from the Civil, Scots 
and Indian Law. 


**An unrivalled epitome of the Law of England.” 
—Saturday Review. 


Catalogue of Law Books, post free. 


STEVENS & SONS, LIMITED, 
119 & 120 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2. 
CATALOGUE NO. 23 [451 Nos.] of interesting 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS (chiefly French) on History, 
General Literature, Bibliography, Folklore, the Occult 

Sciences, &c., &c. Post free on application to 
J. A. NEUHUYS, 
37 Dean Road, Willesden Green, London, N.W. 2. 


PORT WINE. 
The best value in 
OLD TAWNY PORT, 

5Os. per dozen bottles, carriage paid. 


A fine old wine at practically a pre-war price. 
Send 5s. for Sample bottle, post free. 























MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 
13 Bordeaux House, Perth, Scotland. 
Est. 1800. 














Messrs. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


Send your name and address to Messrs. Methuen and you will 
receive regularly their Illustrated Announcement List, 





—— 


A RACY NOVEL 
MY THREE HUSBANDS 


Crown 8vo. 7s. net. 

The diverting and very candid autobiography of a thrice. 
married woman who, now & widow, is not unwilling to try again 
as she claims to have acquired sufficient experience to ensure 
success. 

“‘ Delightful verve and vivacity .. . sprinkled with epigrams 
which would have done credit to a Wilde:’’—J. C. Squire in 
the Observer. 


LAWN TENNIS UP-TO-DATE 
By 8S. POWELL BLACKMORE. With many Illustrations, 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

A comprehensive book for the beginner and tournament 
player alike, with invaluable original contributions from the 
greatest Internationals of to-day. It contains a searching 
analysis of stroke production in its various branches. 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF MODERN VERSE 


Chosen by A. M. With an Introduction by Rosert Lynp 
Feap. 8vo. 68. net. 
A very complete selection from the work of poets who are 
now living or were living twenty years ago. 


TRADE UNIONISM 
By HENRY H. SLESSER. Second Edition, revised. Crown 
8vo. 5s. net. 

The new and recent developments in trade unionism, such as 
have been shown by the formation of the building guilds and the 
Miners’ Bill for the Nationalisation of the Coal Mines (of which 
Mr. Slesser was the draftsman), are discussed and explainod. 


WEALTH AND YOU AND I 
By E. F. B. FELL. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
A book which deals with private rights and property, and tho 
relation of the individual to the State. 


RECITATIONS AND MONOLOGUES 


Edited by ALICE HASLUCK. With an Introduction by 
Sir FRANK BENSON. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. net. 


RECITATIONS FROM DICKENS 


Edited by ALICE HASLUCK. Feap. 8vo. 4s. net. 


HISTORY THE TEACHER : Education Inspire 1 


by Humanity’s Story 
By FREDERICK J. GOULD. With an Introduction by 
F. W. Sanperson, M.A., Head-Master of Oundle School. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. net. 
This book shows how history, vividly presented as the record 
of economic, intellectual, artistic, and moral evolution, should 
be unfolded by teachers from the times of Primitive Man. 








METHUEN & CO., LTD., 36 Essex Street, London, W.C. 2. 


THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why It Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 
Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
“ Alopecia Areata,” “The Hair and the Nervous System,” &c 
“Everybody should read this book.’’—Scotsman. 


“The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as a revelation.” —The rdian. 


“The precepts he lays down for the preservation 
and restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vincing.”’— Medical Record. 

Price 7d, post free from 
J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd, (Desk 37), 117 St. George's Road, Belgravia, 
Londea, S.W. 1. 





OOKS.—Pater’s Marius the Epicurean, 2 vols., Imaginary 
Portraits, 1 vol., 3 vols., 1910, 32s.; Wright’s Life of Walter Pater, 
vols., 218.; Belloc’s Book of the Bayeux Tapestry, 10s. 6d.; Walters’ History of 
Ancient Pottery, 2 vols., £2 2s.; Picturesque Palestine, profusely illus., 4 vols., 
30s. ; Crockett’s Novels, 26 vols., fine lot, £5 5s.; George Eliot’s Works, Standard 
Ed., 21 vols., £5 5s. ; ge pe Select Works, 8 vols., £2 2s.; Dramatic 
Works of 8t. John Hankin, with Intro. by John Drinkwater, 3 vols., 25s. ; 100,000 
Books in stock. Catalogues on application. Books WANTED: First Editions 
of Conrad, £2 each offered; Almayers Folly, 1895; Outcast of the Islands, 
1896; 10s. each = for Beerbohm Christmas Garland and Zuleika Dobson, 
—EDWARD BAKER'S Great Bookshop, John Bright Street. Birmingham, 
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NOW READY. NOW READY. 


THE 
ORDEAL OF 
A DIPLOMAT 


By 
CONSTANTIN NABOKOFF 


15s. net 


A brilliant and witty account, partly personal and 
partly political, of M. Nabokoff’s intricate relations 
with the leading British and Russian politicians, as 
Chargé d’Affaires at the Russian Embassy in London 
after Count Benckendorff’s death. His tenure of the 
post was marked by the Czar’s abdication, the rise of 
the Provisional Government and its recognition by 
Great Britain until it was overthrown by the Bolsheviks. 
The way in which British statesmen ‘faced the final 
débacle makes very curious and interesting reading. 


NOW READY. NOW READY. 


A New Novel by Jane Burr 


THE 
GLORIOUS HOPE 


By 
JANE BURR 


8s. 6d. net 





The vivid story of a girl’s wavering between love 
and ambition. 


Five Successful Novels 





HUNGER. By Knut Hamsun. 8s. 6d. net. 


“A really remarkable book.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


DEADLOCK. By Dorothy M. Richardson. 
9s. net. 
“Holds us fascinated.”—Morning Post. 


THREE LOVING LADIES. By the Hon. Mrs. 
Dowdall. 9s. net. 
(2ud imp.) 
FROM ANOTHER ANGLE. By Margaret 
Lockyer. 8s. 6d. net. 


‘' Absorbing reading.’’—Spectator. 


THE YELLOW POPPY. By D. K. Broster. 
9s. 6d. net. 


“Most entertaining.’"—Vimes. 


‘‘ A fine historical novel.” —Field. 


— a — ———__—__—_ — a 


DUCKWORTH & CO.’s New and Complete Catalogue of 
Publications will. be forwarded post free to all applicants. 
Address Duckworth & Co., 3 Henvietia St., London, W.C. 


DUCKWORTH & C0., 3 Henrietta St., London, W.C. 





THORNTON BUTTERWORTH Lrpo 








A new Master in Just 
the Art of Fiction Published 
WHERE THE 
PAVEMENT ENDS 
By JOHN RUSSELL 

Mr. Clement K. Shorter 

writes in ‘‘ The Sphere’’ :— 
“A volume of quite remarkable texture. Here 
are twelve stories whicl one reads with something 


of the thrill which came to many of us when we first 
opened Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s ‘ Soldiers Three,’ and 
found that a new writer of exceptional virility had swept 
into our ken. The author is one for whom it is safe 
to forecast a brilliant future. I have no doubt Mr. 
Butterworth will reap a very telling success by its 
publication.’’ 


A well-known Provincial 
Bookseller writes :— 


“A wonderful collection of stories—well done, strong and 
with grip in them. It seems to me that there must be a big 
lot of people who would be positively grateful were the 
book shoved into their hands and they were ordered to 
tead it. Please increase our order from 12 to 50 copies.” 





A well-known London 
Bookseller writes :— 











“Who the —— is JOHN RUSSELI, ?—you have found 
another R. L. S.’’ 
CROWN 8vo. 8s. NET 
The Officiai Just 
Biography Published 


THE LIFE 
OF 
WHITELAW REID 


By ROYAL CORTISSOZ 


*** Your letters,’ says President Roosevelt, writing to his 
_representative, ‘make a kind of contemporary Greville’s 
Memoirs, but with even more interest and charm.’ It is 
high praise, but there are passages which scarcely make 
it exaggerated.’’—Observer, 


Two VoLs. £2 12s. 6d. NET 





** An autobiography of Ready 
quite exceptional charm” June 7 





EDWARD BOK 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
Introduction by LORD NORTHCLIFFE 


TORD NORTHCLIFFE says: “I cannot think of any book 
which I should recommend people to-read for so many and 
such different reasons.”’ 

“ Read it, if you read no other book this year,’’ says 


the New York Times. 
In,USTRATED 21s. NET. 
The welcome Return of A Ready 
a Popular Writer June 7 





MARKET BUNDLE 


By A. NEIL LYONS 

Author of ‘ Kitchener Chaps,” “ A Kiss from France,”’ etc, 
“It is doubtful whether since Dickens anyone has 
caught so exactly and presented to us so artistically as 
Mr. Lyons, the sharp, shrewd wit, and the rich, though 
acrid humour of the London gutter.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
This book is considered by those who have read the manu: 
script to be the best Mr, Lyons has yet written. 


Crown 8vo, 7s. NE1 


15 BEDFORD ST. LONDON W.C.2 
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Mr. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 
THE REIGN OF RELATIVITY 


By VISCOUNT HALDANE 


The inquiry which these chapters embody is directed to the 
principle of Relativity in its philosophical aspect, and not merely 
as interpreted in mathematical physics. Einstein’s doctrine 
has brought the principle of Relativity into prominence under 
tests of observation and experiment, and the investigation is 
pursued in this volume into the domains of biology, psychology, 
the State and religion. 21s. net. 


THE VICTORY AT SEA 
By Rear-Admiral SIMS, u.S.N. 


3rd Impression. 21s. net. 


The Times.—‘‘ A notable book in the best possible spirit.” 
Morning Post.—‘‘ An admirable, vivid, and outspoken work.” 
Daily Mail.—‘ An inspiring book, generous and just.” 
Daily Chronicle.—‘‘ A real romance of the sea.” 


T. A.B. THOMAS ALLNUTT, 
SECOND EARL BRASSEY 


A MEMOIR. By the Rev. FRANK PARTRIDGE, 
M.A. With Portraits and Illustrations. 16s. net. 


JOHN PATRICK, 3rd MARQUESS of BUTE, 


K.T. 1847-1900. A MEMOIR by the Rt. Rev. Sir 
DAVID HUNTER BLAIR, Bt. ‘‘ The third Marquess 
of Bute merited a biography, and he could not have 
had a better biographer than Sir David Hunter 
Blair.’’—The Times. Illustrated. 18s. net. 


GREEN-GRASS WIDOW 


AND OTHER STORIES. By JANE H. FIND- 
LATER. Delicate stories of Scottish life and char- 
acter, touched at once with humour and pathos, such 
as Miss Findlater knows so well how to draw. 

7s. 6d. net. 


JOHN SMITH MOFFAT, C.M.G. 


Missionary and Administrator. A MEMOIR. By 
ROBERT U. MOFFAT, C.M.G. John Smith Moffat 
spent all his life in Africa, and had the unique dis- 

ction of interchanging missionary work with 
Government Service. Illustrated. 21s. net. 








June, THE is. 6d. 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


Edited by LEONARD HUXLEY, LL.D. 


THE GREEN MOTH. Chapters I1.-1V. By G. E. Mitton and J. G. Scott. 
AN AID TO PEACE. By Sir Charles Hopkinson, K.C. 

PAN IN THE NEW WORLD. By C. Hanbury-Williams. 

“THIEVIE.” By Violet Jacob. 

SOLDIER EMIGRANTS OF THE PAST. By A. G. Bradley. 

ANGEL ALLEY. IV.-V. By Charles Fletcher. 

THE SISTERS. By Guy Rawlence. 

DAWN AND SUNSET. By W. Kerr-Connell. 


THOMAS CARLYLE AND THOMAS SPEDDING: THEIR FRIENDSHIP 
AND CORRESPONDENCE, Ul. By A. Carlyle. 


LONDON : JOHN MURRAY. 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. JUNE, 1921. 
MY VICTORIAN MEMORIES. By Freperic Harrison, D.C.L, 
HISTORY FOR EVERYBODY. By H. G. WELLS. 
LENIN’S Z:G-ZAGS. By LANCELOT LAWTON. 
SANCTIONS OR CONCORDAT? By SISLEY HUDDLESTON. 
THE HABSBURG EASTER EGG. By MaxweLt H. H. MACARTNEY. 
THE STATE AND THE RAILWAYS. By J. A. R. Marriort, M.P. 
BR. T SH LABOUR AND THE BOLSHEVIK DANGER. By Po.iticrs, 
THE NEW NAVAL PROBLEM, by 








FROM NORTH SEA TO PACIFIC: 
ARCHIBALD HURD. 

NAPOLEON AS OPERATIC DIRECTOR. By MartisL TENEO. 

THE CENTENARY OF G. J. WHYTE-MELVILLE. By L&wis MELVILLE. 

THE GRAMOPHONE BUDGET. By H. J. JENNINGS. 

MILLERAND, BRIAND AND THE FRENCH SOCIALIST PARTY. By 
ADOLPHE SM!TH. 

WHAT IS CLAIRVOYANCE? By MAUDE ANNESIEY. 

THE INTERNAL SITUATION IN BULGARIA. By H. CHARLES Woops, 

LIFE. By A. E. Lioyp MAUNSELL. 

SENTIMENTALITY IN POLITICS. By WALTER SICHEL. 

CORRESPONDENCE: CLASS WAR IN SPALN. 

CHAPMAN AND HALL, Ltd. 


LONDON : 





A PERFECT 
LIBRARY SERVICE. 





The best service for the booklover is the Guaranteed 
Service of THE TIMES BOOK CLUB. It removes the 
principal objection to the ordinary Circulating Ll rary 
by undertaking to supply to subscribers the new books 
they may ask for immediately they want them. With a 
few exceptions—in the case of technical works, &¢.— 
books not in the Library at the time they are asked for will 
be bought specially from the publishers. 


A Subscriber writes :— 

“I would like to say quite frankly that over a period of 
nearly two years my admiration for the efficiency of your 
service has grown rather than lessened. [I have to put it 
to as severe a test as anyone could, not only demanding 
books on the instant of publication, but sometimes tele- 
graphing for them in a hurry, sometimes changing the 
address to which they had to be sent abruptly. I have not 
found any faltering in your promptness, nor in the satis- 
factory supply of up-to-date books. In my opinion, and 
within its human limits, your service is unbeatable.” 





Write for prospectus and conditions of subscription 
to The Librarian, 


The Times Book Club 
AND CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 


380 Oxford Street, 
London :: :: W.1. 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S LIST. 








SECOND IMPRESSION. 


A Hundred Years 
in the Highlands. 


By OSGOOD MACKENZIE, of 

With Illustrations. 1 vol. 16s. 

The Times.—“ One of the charms of Mr. Mackenzie’s book is that it all rings 

true—even the fishing stories. The chapters on agriculture, Church and State, 

smuggling and sheep-stealing, local superstitions, the pipers of Gairloch, and on 

peat and vanishing birds are full of good matter. To all those who reverence 

— customs and lore of the West Coast Highlands his book will be a real 
e ight.”” 

Country Life —*“ It is safe to say that generations yet 

Mr. Osgood Mackenzie's book a mine of interest and delight. 


PROFESSOR ELTON’S GREAT WORK. 


A SURVEY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
By OLIVER ELTON, Professor of English Literature in 


the University of Liverpool. 1780-1830, 2 vols., 32s. net. 
1830-1880, 2 vols., 32s. net. 


MODERN STUDIES. By Prof. 0. ELTON. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE GEOLOGY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 
By Dr. F. R. C. REED, Sc.D., F.G.S., formerly Assistant 
to the Professor of Geology in the University of Cambridge. 
With 25 Maps and sections. 8vo. 40s. net. 


Inverewe. 
net. 


unborn will find 














A MANUAL OF COOKERY. 
By FLORENCE A. GEORGE, Author of “‘ King Edward's 
Cookery Book,” &¢e. 450 pages. 8s. 6d. net. 


HILL BIRDS OF SCOTLAND. 
By SETON GORDON. Illustrated. 


net. 
By Sir HERBERT MAXWELL. 
MEMORIES OF THE MONTHS. 
Fifth Series. By the Rt. Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, 
Bart. With Plates. Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
MEMORIES OF THE MONTHS. 


Sixth Series. 10s. 6d. net. 
(Series I.-1V. are now out of print.) 





Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 








ndon: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43 Maddox Street, W. 1. 
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MACMILLAN’S LIST 


The Works of 

William Ernest Henley. 
New Edition. Vol. I. POEMS. Vol. II. ESSAYS. Vol. III. 
PLAYS. Vol. IV. VIEWS AND REVIEWS. Vol. V. 
LYRA HEROICA. A Book of Verse for Boys. Crown 8vo. 
12s. net each. 


pa iain get tial 
Beast and Man in India. 
A Popular Sketch of Indian Animals in their Relations 
with the People. By JOHN LOCKWOOD KIPLING, 
CLE. With many Illustrations by the Author. Pocket 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 














Karl Marxand ModernSocialism. 
By F. R. SALTER, M.A. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

The Economist.—‘ A really temperate examination of the 

man and his works was wanted, and Mr. Salter has provided it.”’ 


Is Christianity the Final 
Religion ? 











A Candid Enquiry with the Materials for an Opinion. By 
the Rev. ALAN COATES BOUQUET, B.D., Crown 
8vo. ros. 6d. net. 

The Times.—‘‘ It has become obvious that Christian teachers 


must cease to ignore or deny either the results of critical investi- 
gation of the Scriptures or the view of man’s origin disclosed by 
modern science. ‘They must accept conclusions which have 
become new postulates of thought, and frankly make them the 
basis of argument. In his clear recognition of this necessity 
lies the main value of Mr. Bouquet’s book. . . . The atmosphere 
of friendly argument which pervades the book makes it attrac- 
tive.” 








The Problem of Christian Unity. 


By Various Writers. Crown 8vo. gs. net. 


Christianity in its Modern 
Expression. 
By GEORGE B. FOSTER, late Professor of the Philosophy 
of Religion in the University of Chicago. Edited by 
DoucrLas C. MAcintosH, Dwight Professor of ‘Theology in 
Yale University. 8vo. 14s. net. 


THE 


ROUND TABLE 


A Quarterly Review of the Politics of the British Commonwealth. 
Leading Contents for June. 
A Special Article 
on 
IRELAND. 
MEETING OF THE IMPERIAL CABINET. 
THE UNITED STATES AND THE OLD WORLD. 
PROBLEMS OF EUROPE: 
Reparations and Restoration—The Internal 
Condition of Germany. 
UNITED KINGDOM : 
Current Politics—The Industrial Situation. 
Also Articles from ‘‘ India,” ‘ Canada,” .“ Australia,” ‘‘ South 
Africa,’’ and “* New Zealand.” 
Price 5S. per copy, or 208. per annum, post free to any address 
within the Empire. 
MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C.2. 








An Extraordinary Book on American Shipping. 


The New Merchant Marine 


By EDWARD N. HURLEY, J/ate Chairman of 
U.S. Shipping Board. 


304 pages, 8 illustrations, 16s. (postage gd.). 








See full-page review in last week’s issue. 





GAY & HANCOCK, Lrp., 
Street, W.C. 2. 


LONDON : 


Henrietta Covent Garden, 
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Every thoughtful man 
should read 


R. H. TAWNEY’S 


brilliant new book 


THE 
ACQUISITIVE 
SOCIETY 


By R. H. TAWNEY, Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 


“It is,” says the SUNDAY TIMES, “ a forceful and logical 
plea for a reconsideration of our social and industrial conditions.” 

In the opinion of the DAILY MAIL ‘‘ Mr. Tawney does a veal 
service to the community by writing such a moderate and 
clearly argued work’; whilst the DAILY NEWS declares 
that “every politician, teacher and clergyman” should read 
‘this original and persuasive plea for fairplay in the social 
life of men.” 

“Nothing of this reflective and vigorous book,” says the 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN, “is redundant or flabby. There 
is @ spare masculinity about it and a power which could only be 
born of knowledge, reflection and conviction. There are not 
many men who share Mr. Tawney’s grip of history, philosophy, 
and economics; there are still fewer who share his mastery of 
English prose.” 


IN- GREAT DEMAND. 4s. 6d. net. 





G. BELL AND SONS, LTD., 


York House, Portugal Street, London, W.C. 2. 








BELL’S NEW BOOKS 


FRENCH ARCHITECTURE from the death of Mazarin 

till the death of Louis XV, 1661-1774, by Sm REGINALD 
BLOMFIELD, R.A., Lirr.D., completes his account of French 
classical architecture of the old régime. 2 vols. 226 illus- 


trations. £4 4s. net. 

“Sir Reginald Blomfield’s book,’ says the Morning Post, 
student, is full of instruction and delight for the general public.” 
the two former volumes, The Architectural Review expressed its ** profound 
admiration ’’ for Sir Reginald Blomfield’s “ great scholarship, brilliant writing and 
indefatigable research.”’ G. Bell and Sons. 


JHE LIFE OF EARLY MAN is reconstructed in a 
very fascinating way by Prof. J. M. TYLER in “ THE 

NEW STONE AGE IN NORTHERN EUROPE.” The 
account, which has only been rendered possible by the archzo- 
logical discoveries of the last two decades, is written in an 
entertaining and delightfully simple style. Illustrated. 15s. net. 
G. Bell and Sons. 


STUDIES IN HUMAN NATURE, by J. B. BAILLIE, 

O.B.E., D.Phil., is an appeal to critical common 
against the narrow intellectualism of philosophical theories. 
The author maintains that all parts of human individuality 
are required and are used in order to discover and maintain 
man’s place in the world. 15s. net. G. Bell and Sons. 


THE BOY IN INDUSTRY AND LEISURE, by 
the Rev. R. R. HYDE, Director of the Industrial Welfare 
Society, is, says the Manchester Guardian, ‘* comprehénsive, 
practical, highly intelligent, and always sane.” “A 
book by one whose namo is & household word in industrial 

circles.’’—Hvening Standard, 6s. net. 
Bell’s Social Service 


Ty. VERY HUMAN DOCUMENT,” according to tlio 
Guardian, is Miss K. C. DEWAR’S new book on 
“THE GIRL.” “What Miss Dewar does not know about 
girls,” says the Aberdeen Free Press, “could hardly be called 
knowledge. . . . Her book is full of thought and suggestion. 
_, . We can hardly imagine a more satisfactory or more helpful compilation. 
It has a sanity, an insight, and a humanity that make the whole yolum 
persuasive as it is delightful to read.’’ 6s, net. 
Bell’s Social Service Library. 
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G. BELL AND SONS, LTD, 


Portuga! Street, London, W.C. 2. 
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WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
SPRING ANNOUNCEMENTS 


THE TANK IN ACTION By Captain DOUGLAS G. BROWNE, M.C. Demy 8yo. With 


Tihistrations. 30s. net. : 
“From beginni to end the book is admirably written—vigorous, clear, always to the point. ... An admirable 
visual clearness found in very few narratives of the war.”—T'imes. 


MOROCCO THAT WAS By WALTER B. HARRIS. With Illustrations. 25s. net. 
[In the Press, 


Mr. Walter B. Harris has written a book of recollections of his adventurous life in Morocco. Sultan, Saints, Shereefs and 
Sinners all come within his purview, but one outstanding figure is that of Raisuli, the Moorish bandit who is still a power in the 
hill-country of Tangier. Mr. Harris writes with sparkling humour and vivacity, and his pictures of Raisuli have the authority 
belonging to one who was for a time a prisoner in the hands of the renowned brigand. No fiction could surpass in colour or interest 
the story of Morocco herein set fo 


ON HAZARDOUS SERVICE By MERVYN LAMB. 6s. net. [In the Press. 


A thrilling story of adventure behind the German lines in Belgium of a British aviation officer, who voluntarily landed there 
on “ intelligence ” duty. 


EXPERIENCES OF AN OFFICER’S WIFE IN IRELAND. _ *:. net. 














FICTION 


FAR TO SEEK By MAUD DIVER, Author of “Captain Desmond, V.C.,” “ Desmond's 
Daughter,” “ Lilamani.” 8s. 6d. net. 


Mrs. Diver’s new story, “‘ Far to Seek,” carries on the message of her previous books, ‘‘ Captain Desmond, V.C.,” “‘ Desmond's 
Daughter,” “ Lildmani,” &c., and maintains her high standard as a writer of modern fiction. Mrs. Diver’s readers—and they 
are legion—will find in this book not only ono of the best stories this author has yet written, centring round Roy Sinclair, the 
son of Lild4mani, but also a dramatic presentation of those problems now so vital in Indian affairs. 





THE PLUNGE By ST. JOHN LUCAS, Author of “The First Round,” “ Saints, Sinners, and the 
Usual People.” 6s. net. 

** Those persons, still perhaps a many more select than numerous, who see in Mr. Lucas one of the most satisfactory of 
living novelists, will extend an eager welcome to ‘ The Plunge.’ . . . Mr. Lucas’s style is of a seemingly effortless surety 
that conceals its own art.”—Punch. 

“Wit and psychology distinguish this novel. ; « . The moral is to look before you plunge into life and not to plunge 
too early.” —Daily Graphic. 

“*The Plunge’ is an ideal book for those who love good wit.” 


THE VOYAGE HOME by ALAN GRAHAM, Author of “ Follow the Little Pictures.” 6s. net. 

[In the Press, 

The author of the very successful story “ Follow tho Little Pictures” has hit on a fascinating theme. The hero of the 

story makes his voyage home in the custody of a detective who for sentimental reasons consents to pass his prisoner off as a 

friend. A variety of love affairs on the voyage greatly complicates the situation, which becomes tense when a great jewel 

robbery takes place on board. The characterization is as varied and amusing as the plot is absorbing, and the author may be 
said to have achieved a new blend of sensational romance. 


CARRINGTON’S CASES By J. STORER CLOUSTON. 5s. net. 


“A series of detective tales, . . . they have wit and ingenuity, and they are told with a most admirable deftness.” 
—Liverpool Post. 





“Whenever things happen there someone is sure to be who can give well-drawn pictures which 
seom as a matter of course to get into Blackwood.”—Morning Post. 


“BLACKWOOD” 


For JUNE Contains 


Tales of the Ma’adan. By Futanarn. , A By-day with the Peking Drag. By G. E. H. 
The Voyage Home.—XVIII.-XXII1. By Aran Granam. | q gtudy in Green. Sr Sennen. 
Our Goats. 


Musings without Method— 


A Word in Season. By ¢. A. Geneman. The Strike of the Coal-miners—A Revolutionary Movement—The Duke 
On Hazardous Service. By Mervyn Lams. of Northumberiand’s Speech—The Lesson of Russia—Queen Victoria. 





Subscribers both at home and abroad can have “ Blackwood’s Magazine” sent post free monthly for 
30s. yearly or 15s. for six months. 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, 45 George Street, Edinburgh; 37 Paternoster Row, London. 
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